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day, the third German drive had been 

brought to a standstill. Since then the Crown 
Prince has gone on fighting to obtain Villers-Cotterets, 
which with its forest forms an important source of 
strength for the centre of the new French line. But 
his violent attacks have been unsuccessful, and should, 
by all precedent, have been exceedingly costly; for 
nothing is costlier than trying to continue an offen- 
sive after equilibrium has been restored. There has 
been severe local fighting at several other points, 
including an unsuccessful attempt to establish a bridge- 
head across the Marne, which seems to have been no 
more than a gamble by a local commander. In several 
of these instances, including the last, American troops 
took part with credit on the Allied side. Though the 
numbers of them available for actual fighting are still 
small, their beginnings have been extremely cheering. A 
curious feature of the reorganised battle-line is that 
Rheims, though it is dominated and enfiladed on both 
sides by heights in the possession of the enemy, has not 
yet been captured by them or abandoned by us. But 
its fate is no longer of much military consequence. The 
potentialities of the new German line all look west- 
wards, towards Paris and towards the coast; and 
Ludendorff can afford to leave the situation in Cham- 
pagne where it is. 


B Sunday last, that is to say by its seventh 


Since we wrote last week a good deal of additional 
light has been thrown on the events of May 27th. 
According to the “ high military authority ” quoted by 
our daily Press, the attack was delivered by 30 divisions 
on a front of 82 miles defended by only 7 divisions, of 
which 8 were British (the fourth British division being 
in reserve). The British divisions held their second 
positions unbroken, but had finally to retire to conform 
with the French, who had been almost immediately 
overrun. At the Aisne the French had brought up 
from reserve three fresh divisions, which were posted 
to hold all the crossings; but these, too, were swept 
away inthe rush. The Germans had advanced 12 miles 
by evening, a fact which shows that there can have been 
no prolonged fighting and no heavy losses for the attack. 
The full explanation of this remarkable episode will 
probably not be known for a long time. For ourselves, 
we are inclined to ascribe it mainly to the new German 
training and tactics, which mark, we believe, a very real 
advance upon those hitherto in vogue. No reflecting 
Englishman will be in a hurry to put any special blame 
on the French for what occurred ; and even if he were, 
he should be restrained by remembering March 21st, 
when our own Fifth Army underwent so similar an 
experience. 


For the first time since the United States came into 
the war, German submarines have been operating off the 
American coast. U.53 had shown the feasibility of 
such a course at an earlier period ; and the only wonder 
is that she remained so long without an imitator. The 
chance of finding and destroying U-boats being roughly 
in inverse ratio to the area over which they have to be 
sought, every widening of their field of operations is, 
pro tanto, in their favour. The limiting factor is the 
waste of time that would be involved if each submarine 
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had to return the whole 8,000 miles to Europe every 
time she neéiféd supplies or . The Germans, 
however, sHOuld have e difficulty in fifiding solutions 
for the sipply prob nd probably iso for that of 
minor, fépairs ; if their boats oth average three 
montis’ activi of e othé? side of the Atlantic, there 
is no reason why they should not make the new policy 

1a) aera We need not get unduly alarmed at it, 
and its effect on American opinion is likely to be much 
better from our point of view than from the German. 
But we may expect. to see it render the Allies’ naval 
task rather more difficult. 


The May shipbuildirig returns are the most encotrag- 
ing that have yet been issued. The British output 
reached 197,274 tons, which is 85,600 tons above our 
previous best monthly record; though still more than 
50,000 tons below the monthly average necessary for 
the fulfilment of the 8,000,000 tons yearly programme. 
The output of United States shipbuilding also shows a 
notable increase. Its totals, unlike our own, are given 
in “‘ deadweight,” not “ gross,” tons; but reduced to 
the latter for purposes of comparison the month’s figure 
seems to be about 175,000 tons, or more than we have 
ourselves built in any rfionth Before the present. These 
tétills, 48 we have said, dre encouraging ; they do fit, 
however, i in either country represent the attainment of 
the tiécdsSary programme, but only a more hopeful 
approximition towards it. The programme must be 
fidt only reached bit Kept up, if we dre to really get 
the better of our tonnage problem. 


* '* * 


Tt is Snnotinced that ‘at a Meeting at Versailles on 
Moriday last the Prinie Ministets of Great Britain, 
= and Italy agreed to two declarations. Thide 


wh ) The creation of a united and independent Polish State 
Ri access to the sea constitutes one of the conditions 
ara oo lid ‘and jast peace and of the nile of right in Europe. 


(2). The Allied Governments have noted with pleasure the 
declaration made by the Secretary of State of the United 
States Government, and desire to assdciate themselves in an 
expression of earnest sympathy for the natiotialistic aspirations 
towards freedom of the Czecho-Slovak and Juyo-Slav 


peoples. 


There is, of course, nothing particularly fresh about 
these declarations. But, coming on the heels of the 
Rome Congress at which the Italians and the Austro- 
Hungarian Slavs reached a concordat, they are to be 
welcomed as a set-off t recent loose remarks 
about not wanting to “ dismember Austria.” No sane 
person could desire to detach from the Dual Empire 

which did not wish to be detached. But 
“freedom ” dées not connote being compelled to remain 
under a rule which one hates, and this new declaration 
can only mean that if the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs 
detlare for indeperidence we are ready to support them. 
If it does not mean that it means nothing. The phrase 
about Polish access to the sea is judiciously, and perhaps 
necessarily, vague. It will cover either the incorpora- 
tion of Dantzig in the Polish State, or a free right of 


way down the Vistula, guaranteed (say) by the League 
of Nations. 


* * 3 


_ Afi Irish coffespontfént writes :—“The effet of Lord 
French’s second Proclamation—which calls for 50,000 
recruits by October Ist next—is a genéral sense of 
relief: It ig trde that the prihciplé of éorséription is 
maintained; on the other hand, the wording of the 
Proclamation indicates that, even if the Government 
should finally apply the principle, the operation of it 
will be considerate of economic conditions and gradual. 
The Voluntary movement itself, as conducted by the 
Viceroy, will be addressed solely to young men in the 
towns between the ages of 18 and 27; no interference 
with the farming class is contemplated. As to the 
prospects of Lord French’s success, who would care to 
prophesy ? 


* * * 


“ The convinced Sinn Feiner will not, of course, respond 
for he is as much opposed on principle to the voluntary 
entry of Irishmen into British service as to Irishmen 
being conscribed. His power over more unsettled 
minds may, however, be affected by the moderation 
of the new proposals. Not the genuine Nationalist 
supporters of the war only—these are a reduced number, 
especially since Mr. Devlin’s adhesion to the Pacifist 
cause—but also those Irishmen whose chief concern 
is for order and quiet, will hope that the 50,000 young 
townsmen may come forward, and so save the country 
from another crisis in October. Many influences will be 
brought to bear in favour of volufitary recruiting, 
even though in presert cirevnistarices Nationalist 
public men cannot openly identify themselves with 
Lord French’s effort.” 


* * * 


Will Some M.P. induce the Government to eliividate 
the working of the proxy Vote? Apparently What 
is required is: (a@) an application by the elector for 
a form of appointment of a proxy; (b) despatch to 
him of this form by post; (c) return by him of the 
form to his proxy, ready for use in voting. These 
three journeys and documents thust, in practice, be 
preceded by a fourth, as the elector can hardly be 
expected to act without a public or private notification 
that he is entitled to do so. Four successive letters 
to and from Australia and New Zealand, the Far 
East and Macedonia, even Palestine and East Africa— 
in all of which there are men (and women) serving 
with the Colours—may, under present circumstances, 
easily take six or eight months. Can any person, 
who thinks that he wil] be entitled to vote by proxy, 
at once notify the Parliamentary Registration Officer 
of his constituency, or the President of the Local 
Government Board, that (if and when he is duly 
registered as an elector) he desires to have the proxy 
form at once sent to him; and will these officers act 
on such an informal request? If this common-sense 
expedient cannot be adopted, will the President of 
the Local Government Board explain how women 
doctors, nurses, and others; officers detached on 
special service; and all the hundred and one cases 
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of persons not with those “ units ” to which War Office 
routine is so much wedded, will be put in a position to 
vote by proxy at an election (general or bye) in October 
or November next ? 

* * . 


The discussion in the House of Commons on the 
doubling of the cheque tax (like the treatment of the 
banking monopoly now so rapidly becoming completed 
as regards particular localities and sections of the 
community) was marked by a dense failure of compre- 
hension of the effect of these developments on our 
social organisation and on the mass ot those concerned. 
Of the million or so holders of current accounts— 
Mr. Herbert Samuel failed to induce Mr. Bonar Law 
to reveal the statistics, which could easily have been 
approximately estimated—we know, from the Inland 
Revenue figures, that something like one-half must 
be persons under £500 a year; something like a moiety 
of these, indeed, being under £800 a year. To these 
latter, who are members of perhaps the most heavily 
burdened section of the community above the Old 
Age Pensioner class, the doubling of the cheque tax 
will mean (except in so far as it yields nothing to the 
Exchequer by merely lessening business profit assessed 
to Income Tax) an extra tax of some ten shillings or 
a pound a year. This seems very little to members 
of the House of Commons; but in many cases it will 
be equivalent to an additional twopence on the Income 
Tax. What is even worse, in social effect, is the dis- 
couragement of the current account habit among 
wage-earners and the minor salariat (some glimmerings 
of consciousness of this fact are just beginning to 
penetrate to Westminster and Whitehall). Mr. Bonar 
Law will gain no reputation by his having, on this 
matter of the Cheque Tax, exceeded in obstinacy even 
“ Black Michael” himself. 


A prodigious honours list on the King’s Birthday is 
to be followed this week-end by another which will 
contain the appointments to the Order of the British 
Empire. It is to be hoped that precedent will be 
followed and that we shall be given a supplementary 
list of those who have refused the Order. One name 
has already been announced : that of a Quaker gentle- 
man, who is in gaol. The most conspicuous feature 
of the first list was the accession of the third of the 
Harmsworth brothers—Mr. R. L. Harmsworth—to a 
hereditary honour. Some time ago we were told that 
in future the Government would specify precisely 
the reasons why honours were conferred on particular 
individuals. The reason given for Mr. R. L. Harms- 
worth’s promotion is “ Parliamentary and public 
services '’—a phrase which is an impudent evasion of 
explanation. On the morning of the announce ment 
Sir R. L. Harmsworth’s elder brother's paper, the Times, 
came out with an interesting leader. It observed that 
- the broad label of ‘ public, local and Parliamentary 
services’ may clearly cover a multitude of sins”; 
and suggested that “the sooner we get near to that 
robust overseas sentiment” about hereditary honours 
the better. We do not suppose that this will deter 
ed Northcliffe from adding an earldom to his vis- 
county or even from getting a special remainder devolvi 
that earldom upon one of 1 his saeiinen. = 





THE OLD BAILEY SHOCKER 


GREAT battle is raging; armies are bleeding and 
A dying ; Paris is at stake; and for a week the 
interest of the British public has been almost 
entirely centred upon a trial for criminal libel. After an 
unprecedented orgy of scandal and disorder, during 
which the world was informed that what may henceforth 
be known as the Upper Forty Seven Thousand is 
seriously infected with vice and treason, and that the 
war will never be won until Mr. Justice Darling leaves 
the bench, Mr. Billing repudiated any desire to impeach 
the private character of Miss Allan, and the jury returned 
a verdict which has been taken to mean assent to Mr. 
Billing’s view of Salome. That pretentious and pseudo- 
poetical work need not detain us; had British official 
patronage really been extended to it, we could only 
have supposed that some at least of the persons 
responsible for this kind of enterprise were so ignorant as 
to know nothing about the play or so tasteless as to 
think that anything written in affected language is what 
they would no doubt call “ High Art.” Whether many 
quite innocuous actresses would not have jumped at a 
chance of playing the lead in so well-known a work is 
another matter. Quite enough, however, has now been 
said about this play, quite enough about Mr. Billing 
and his supporters, quite enough about the Black Book, 
and quite enough about the judge’s conduct of the case. 
We have no desire to enter into these questions or 
further to exaggerate the importance of allegations 
which must have been giving great solace to the Ger- 
mans, who regard us a decadent people. There is, how- 
ever, one element in the proceedings which it seems to 
us has received insufficient attention, and that is the 
“ scientific evidence.” It falls into two categories: the 
evidence about the play and the evidence about Miss 
Allan’s brother. 

The opinions of medical men on works of art are fre- 
quently expressed in public, and will no doubt periodi- 
cally be given in the witness-box. They are bound to be 
heard; the unfortunate thing is that juries, the public, 
and possibly even judges, are liable to assume that they 
have an authority behind them to which they are not 
entitled. We do not wish here to canvass the exact 
extent to which moral disease may be present in Salome, 
for which the best that we could say would be that it is 
cheap and insincere. But we do feel that people tend to 
forget that, in diagnosing both the motives and the pro- 
bable results of works of art, doctors are merely men with 
the tastes and prejudices of men—when they are not 
cranks with bees in their bonnets. The classic instance 
is Max Nordau: anything the tone of which he did not 
like he regarded as morally degenerate. Few works 
lacking the breeziness of Mark Twain (though even that 
might be diagnosed by some as Hysterical Elation) would 
suffer unscathed an examination by the medical pro- 
fession on the system of the witness who said last Satur- 
day that “ on the second occasion on which he read the 
play he had analysed it with a view to finding any sug- 
gestion of certain vices about it.” Melancholy has been 
the mother of half the most beautiful things inthe world; 
but the transition from melancholy to Melancholia is an 
easy one, and the Latin has almost an asylum flavour. 
The primitive passions of man, violently felt, are demen- 
tia ; his miseries neurosis ; and the phrase “ purge by 
pity and fear,” coined though it may have been by one 
of the most illustrious of scientific pioneers, bears a 
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terrible significance when any propensity to ponder over 
violence is liable to be attributed to blood-lust and 
labelled sadism or masochism. Had Shakespeare had any- 
thing against him, the battue which ends Hamlet would 
certainiy have sufficed to get him branded as a pervert. 
Even the Tennyson of In Memoriam may some time 
become the prey of these medical “ tw A ists’; at 
this very moment we do not doubt that Herr Freud and 
his enthusiastic disciples would be quite willing to detect 
all sorts of monstrosities beneath the late Laureate’s 
serene exterior. What we are in danger of cannot be 
better illustrated than by another medical witness's 
remark that “‘ Wilde, in introducing the moon in his 
play, probably well knew that the moon had « profound 
effect on certain persons, especially erotomaniacs.”’ 
The connection between the moon and lunacy has cer- 
tainly been long known: hence the name. t “ well 
knew that the moon had a profound effect on certain 
persons, especially persons in love” would be a remark 
of equal truth and far wider application ; and if the mere 
presence of the moon in a man’s work is going to be used 
as evidence against him, it is a poor look-out for poets— 
or else, if they dare not face the music, for poetry. We 
do not wish to underrate research into mental derange- 
ment, or the therapeutic value of some of it. But we do 
feel that in matters of this sort common sense is and will 
continue to be a better guide than scientific analysis. 
Half the population of England delights in novels 
crammed full with blood. Their distaste for the 
hundred best books may be deplorable ; but they are not 
moral perverts. We wonder how The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes would have run the gauntlet of the 
medical witnesses at the Old Bailey. 

However, the morals of Salome were before the 
court. The morals of Miss Allan’s relations were 
certainly not. The judge said that he would not 
have admitted the brutal question about Miss Allan's 
brother had the defence not proposed to contend 
that certain tendencies were congenital. The vista 
that this decision opens up is very disquieting. 
Speculation about heredity is still in its infancy. Such 
a thing as an irresistible hereditary tendency is not 
proved to exist. After all the disputes about 
characteristics, predispositions, tendencies mutable and 
tendencies latent, we have come nowhere near a position 
in which we can regard the fact that a man’s relatives 
did something as evidence that he has done it, or is 
likely to do it, himself. And we doubt if centuries 
of investigation will ever bring us to that position. 
Miss Allan was exceptionally madertenate (and, as such, 
we should have thought, entitled to exceptional con- 
sideration) in having a brother who was a murderer. 
But sexual and murderous tendencies are not the 
only ones that scientists have suggested as congenital. 
No form of mental or moral weakness or perversion 
has escaped them. Next time a man_prosecutes 
another for calling him a dipsomaniac or a thief, is 
he to be faced with medical witnesses who will say 
that this or that runs in families ; and is the defendant 
to be entitled to counter his assertions of teetotalism 
or financial integrity by asking him: “Did your 
Uncle Tom die of drink—or commit a forgery?” 
There must be hundreds of thousands of families which 
have produced lunatics; there are, we should think, 
remarkably few families that have not produced 
drunkards. If people are to go into court with the 
sins of their relatives upon their shoulders, few indeed 
will come through cross-examination without damage— 
and, incidentally, we shall have to begin saddling 
the responsibility for crimes not upon the individuals 
who perpetrate them, but upon new corporate persons 
of indefinite size and complexity. We recognise the 
unfairness of handicapping a man on trial with his 
own previous convictions. If the heredity-mongers 
get their way, we may all presently be embarrassed 
in court by the previous convictions of other people. 


RALLYING TO EDUCATION 


HE discovery that the Education Bill was 
in danger through supineness on the part 
of its friends throughout the country, and 

the natural reluctance of employers and _ property- 
owners to do anything more than public opinion 
required, resulted in a very satisfactory rally in 
support of Mr. Fisher's proposals. Members of 
Parliament realised that the volume of support for 
a substantial advance in our educational provision 
was even larger than had been represented to them. 
It was significant that “ half-time ”’—the harnessing 
to industry of children under fourteen— was given up 
almost without overt objection. The Minister of 
Education has shown himself as skilfully conciliatory 
in the conduct of the Bill in Committee, and as 
graceful in his concessions to meet genuine difficulties, 
as he has been in his orations. On the crucial issue 
of Clause 10—the extension of the school age to 18— 
Mr. Fisher met the gathering storm by an ingenious 
compromise. This was, at first sight, regretted by 
the Bill’s best friends, and if they could have had their 
way, the original clause would have been insisted on, 
and probably carried at this oe by a narrow po oon Ol 
with Capitalism in general, and Lancashire in partic 

in open revolt. But the Minister of Education, in our 
judgment, was justified. He has secured permanently 
in our educational system the extension of the school 
age to 18. What he has conceded is some postpone- 
ment of its operation so far as persons over 16 are 
concerned. Instead of coming under the new law in 
two or three years from the appointed day, they will 
not do so for seven or eight years. e ultimate 
position is intact. But probably what decided Mr. 
Fisher to secure the extremely valuable victory of a 
clause adopted without a division—thus averting all 
danger at subsequent stages, all peril in the House of 
Lords, all revolt in Lancashire—was the fact, which 
he did not reveal, that it would anyhow have been 
almost impossible actually to get under instruction all 
the millions between 14 and 18 (owing to lack of teachers 
and of buildings) within the five or six years originally 
contemplated. He has conceded as a compromise 
what would anyhow have had to be given to delay. 
And the Bill seems now quite safe. 

At the same time, we cannot ignore the fact that 
Mr. Fisher’s Bill falls far below what educational 
reformers have been asking for. Even if it gets through 
unscathed, it will leave a further advance in our educa- 
tional provision an indispensable item in_ political 
programmes. We may be sure that when the appeal 
to the country comes Mr. Lloyd George will not omit 
from his electioneering proposals so important a factor 
in ‘ Reconstruction.” The Labour Party, at the 
instance of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
has already declared for a much more comprehensive 
and effective “ nationalisation’ of education than 
anything to which Mr. Fisher has been able to gain 
the consent of his departmental officials, the Treasury 
and the War Cabinet. It will be interesting to see 
what proposals will be made, in contrast with those 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Henderson, by Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Runciman. Candidates will not be permitted 
to shirk this issue. There is no finality in Education 
Acts. The new Parliament will certainly be called 
upon for at least as great an advance on the Bill of 
1918 as this has been on the Act of 1902. 

Meanwhile it is worth considering some of the points. 
less acutely controversial than the main issues, at 
which Mr. Fisher’s Bill may still be improved, and the 
Scottish Bill, which should immediately follow it, 
indirectly strengthened. It is apparently hopeless 
to seek in this Session for any further raising of the 
school age, or even for any further restriction on child 
employment. But Mr. Fisher might, at any rate, 
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be pressed to find some way, even if only by continua- 
tion classes, of ensuring that the many tens of thousands 
of children who have, during the past three years, 
been deprived of the education that they would normally 
have received, should enjoy the best ible oppor- 
tunities and facilities for making up the incalculable 
loss that they have suffered. At present the Bill 
does nothing for these ey persons. They will be 
beyond the age to which its new Continuation Classes 
apply Moreover, the Bill does nothing to ensure 
that the backward Local Education Authorities shall 
exercise the powers that they already possess, or that 
are now to be given to them, with regard either to 
providing Nursery Schools for children under the 
present obligatory school age, or to the provision of 
Secondary Schools at least for such children as are 
admittedly fit for them, or to an adequate scheme of 
scholarships, or even to the medical treatment of those 
children who are found to be in need of it. Unless 
these “mays’”’ are turned into “ shalls,” it is to be 
feared that the existing serious inequalities between 
the chances of children in one county and those in 
another will not only continue, but will be further 
aggravated. It cannot be right that a workman 
or a minor official who finds himself in the interests 
of the nation’s industry or the public service, removed 
from London or from Lancashire or a Yorkshire 
borough to Sussex or Dorset or Hertfordshire, should 
discover that he is thereby depriving his children of 
practically all chance of access to higher education ; 
and often, indeed, of any effective opportunity of 
entering the teaching profession. The ew of Edu- 
cation has been at all times slow and reluctant in 
recognising the principle of a National Minimum of 
Education. Local Authorities should be at liberty, and 
be given every encouragement, to do anything they 
like in excess of the National Minimum. But we 
ought not to tempt them to keep down the rates by 
leaving open the downward way. It is unfair to the 
parents (who are themselves taxed to provide the 
extra Grants in Aid paid to more enlightened localities), 
and especially unfair to the children who find themselves 
condemned to live in the backward areas, that the 
Board of Education should not be empowered to require, 
and should be so reluctant to enforce, a definitely pre- 
scribed National Minimum, in schools and in staffing, 
in scholarships and in medical treatment. 

There is one blemish in the Bill, in particular, which 
raises no controversial issue, and which could be removed 
with the almost universal sympathy of the House of 
Commons, upon which we venture to make a special 
appeal to Mr. Fisher. The Bill, as it stands, still 
leaves it optional to the Local Education Authorities 
to make any special provision for the 40,000 children 
of school age in the land who are physically defective— 
maimed or crippled, the victims of non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the partly paralysed, the sufferers from 
heart disease or what not. These children, representing 
at least five per thousand of the school population, 
who are more often than not of exceptional mental bright- 
hess, can seldom profit by the ordinary school. ey 
often require conveyance toandfromschool. They can 
sometimes only be instructed in a reclining position. 
They need special school equipment and specially trained 
teachers. But they are canenbia, and from the stand- 
point of the community they are emphatically worth 
educating. It is not as if we could be sure that they 
would not live to manhood and womanhood, or if we 
decided to take care that they did not. They do 
survive, and they have to be maintained. Experience 
shows that the provision of the special schooling for 
these physically crippled children makes, in many 
cases, the difference between condemning them 
to a life of dependence and pauperism and enabling 
them to earn their own living. Yet, whilst these 
Physically defective children_are found in every county 


and every borough, after a whole generation of “ permis- 
sive legislation,” only fifteen out of the 820 Local 
Education Authorities have made the necessary special 
provision for such children within their areas. Only 
one-eighth of these children in England and Wales 
are thus provided for; and two-thirds of this all too 
scanty provision is made by the London County Council. 
Yet there is absolute agreement among those who 
know about the great value of these “ special 
schools.” The experience of their working, in 
London and elsewhere, has been extremely gratifying. 
A very large proportion of those who have been their 
scholars are known to be earning a good livelihood. 
Our failure to make compulsory the provision for these 
children is the more remarkable in that special schools 
for the mentally defective children—a much more 
doubtful proposition—were made obligatory on all 
Local Education Authorities by the Mental Deficiency 
Act of 1914. The House of Commons ought not to 
let the Education Bill pass out of its hands without 
remedying this shortcoming. 


THE POSITION IN THE UKRAINE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Il, 


HE Revolution gave the Ukrainian peasants an 
opportunity of putting their ideas into practice. 
As soon as they grasped that now they were 
masters, they seized the land of the big landowners, then 
their cattle and their stores; if met with resistance they 
applied force. Pogroms of manor houses began, frequently 
rendered more atrocious by the participation of soldiers 
from the front. Sometimes manor houses were razed 
to the ground by the peasants in virtue of decisions passed 
in the village assemblies—they imagined that by destroying 
them thoroughly they would ensure against the return 
of their masters. In Podolia and Volhynia few manors 
have escaped destruction. A hatred pent up for centuries 
found vent. Kind masters fared no better than harsh ones. 
A peasant revolt is a class struggle in its most elemental 
form. A story is told in the Ukraine how in a rebellion, 
in the days of serfdom, a master recognising among his 
executioners a peasant who had been his special favourite, 
applied to him for help. “Oh, cut his throat slowly, for 
he is such a kind master,” was the peasant’s response. 
More than harsh treatment, the Ukrainian peasant resents 
what he considers uncalled-for interference on the part 
of the master in the affairs of the village. The master, 
when a stranger, is to the peasant but the exponent of a 
hostile system ; but if under that system he tries to approach 
the peasant as a human being, he becomes the object 
of personal hatred. 

The break-up of the big landed estates will no doubt 
mean a very considerable economic loss to the country 
as a whole. Certain industries such as sugar refineries, 
alcohol distilleries, etc., can hardly be continued under 
the new system. The farm establishments, wherever 
they survive the pogroms, lose their usefulness—they 
cannot be utilised in common by an entire village. Last 
but not least, the standard of agriculture must fall very 
considerably at least for some time to come; _ illiterate 
peasants will take the place of expert managers equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. The peasant holdings in 
Eastern Europe succeed in combining all the technical 
disadvantages of agriculture on an extensive scale with 
those peculiar to small holdings. Yet these considerations 
do not matter to a land-hungry peasantry—one might as 
well argue with the ocean. 

The political developments in the Ukraine since the 
Revolution emerge directly from its socis! conditions. 

The peasantry, the element which alone counts in the 
Ukraine, has one immediate concern, which is to seize the 
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land of the big landowners. The future of the big land- 
owners, whether they are Poles or Russians, and of their 
retinue, the managers, bailiffs, etc., depends on coercion 
being applied to the peasants. What they desire is to 
be saved from their peasants, a thing which the Central 
Powers alone are now in a position to attempt. 

For national reasons the Ukrainian Nationalists favour 
the seizing of the big landed estates by the peasants because 
that would mean the transfer of land from the Polish and 
Great Russian gentries to the native Ukrainian peasantry 
and break the Polish and Great Russian influence in the 
Ukraine. The Bolsheviks and even more moderate Social- 
ists favour the transfer on social grounds and in so far 
therefore agree with the Ukrainian Nationalists. No 
doubt the Ukrainian Nationalists and the Bolsheviks differ 
in their ideas as to national versus private ownership of 
land, as to the way in which the big landed estates are 
to be divided, ete., but neither side has any means of 
efficiently directing the procedure adopted in the villages, 
nor do the peasants bother their heads about theoretical 
party programmes invented by townees; they do their 
work according to their own lights. In the absence of any 
proper government organisation, the upper classes in 
Eastern Europe, the intelligentsia and its politicians, are 
mere flies on the wheel. 

The difference between the Ukrainian Nationalist Rada 
and the Bolsheviks was not so much a conflict of bourgeois 
and proletarian interests, as of Nationalist and Socialist 
thinking. The Ukrainian Nationalists desired to prevent 
the peasant movement in the Ukraine from merging in that 
of All-Russia. They wanted to bind it up with their 
Nationalist movement and to create an artificial barrier 
between Great Russia and the Ukraine. The peasantry 
showing little interest in ideas peculiar to the intelligentsia, 
and the Bolsheviks wishing for nothing but what actually 
did happen, things threatened to go the Bolshevik way. 
Ukrainian nationalism was on the point of being submerged 
in the social movement. Then the Rada called in the 
Germans (or rather supplied them with an excuse for coming 
in) so that they might establish for the Rada that barrier 
which it could not have established by its own means. 
The Ukrainian Nationalists did not, however, expect the 
Central Powers to interfere in the conflict between the 
Polish and Great Russian landowners on the one hand 
and the Ukrainian peasantry on the other. They thought 
that the German interest in the Ukrainian movement as a 
means for breaking up Russia, and German hostility to the 
Poles would secure them against any action of that kind. 
But to the Germans and Austrians the question of food 
was and remains of more immediate interest than the dark 
political future of the Ukraine. They failed to find any 
big stores ; because the manor houses had been plundered 
or destroyed and the stores of the peasants are not easy 
to get at. The Germans want, therefore, the peasants to 
return the loot to the landowners, so that the Germans 
themselves might rob in turn; they have, moreover, to 
consider the problem of the coming harvest. If the big 
landed estates are restored, it will be easier to cultivate 
the land, the work will be done much better, it will be 
possible to use machinery and, when the harvest is gathered, 
to cart it all off to Germany or Austria. This was one reason 
why the Central Powers were bound to re-establish the 
big landed estates. 

The second reason was that the agrarian Bolshevik 
movement threatens to spread into Austria and Poland. 
Such an extension can be prevented most effectively by 
suppressing the movement in the Ukraine itself. 

General von Eichhorn therefore ordered the Ukrainian 
peasants to return the land and all machinery, stores, etc., 
which they had appropriated to themselves to the big 
landowners. The Ukrainian Rada could not possibly 
acquiesce in that measure. They would have lost their 
last chance with the peasants, and yet could never have 


become acceptable to the Conservative land-owning gentry. 
The Ukrainian national interest is social revolutionary, 
and if the Germans cannot put up with a social revolutionary 
system, they have to seek their supporters elsewhere— 
among the Polish land-owning gentry or among the Great 
Russian counter-revolutionaries in the Ukraine. 

From the very outset the Germans were received with 
suspicion by the Ukrainian peasantry, and this was bound 
to be so, irrespective of their intentions. Ukrainian peasants 
and their dogs alike treat with suspicion anyone who is 
not dressed like a peasant—what good can come from a 
stranger? ‘* The German armies were sorely disappointed,” 
wrote a correspondent in the Lemberg Kurjer Lxowski 
about March 20th, “. no proper roads ; 
people generally hostile, even defiant in their attitude . 
the roads swarm with soldiers returning from the front 
and frequently fully armed. . . . These soldiers turn 
on the German troops with furious hatred. . . .” 

If such was the attitude before they had done anything, 
what will it be now that the Germans propose, not merely 
to take the food from the peasants and to deprive them 
of the land of which they consider themselves the rightful 
owners, but even to compel them to work on the landed 
estates for the big landowners? The peasants will not 
do so of their free will, yet unless they are made to there 
will be no harvest for export to Germany. A measure 
of compulsory civilian service recently introduced in Austria 
was sufficient to set a rumour going among the Ukrainian 
peasants in East Galicia that the Government is about 
to reintroduce serfdom. This rumour produced serious 
disturbances, though East Galicia has not passed through 
a recent social revolution and though the peasants over 
there have no arms at their disposal. But what the peasants 
in the Ukraine are capable of is best shown by the following 
incident. Polish cavalry from General Michaelis’s Corps 
stationed in the district of Niemiroff, and composed very 
largely of sons of the local Polish landed gentry, by taking 
the side of their class, sometimes with more vigour than 
discretion, had incurred the hatred of the peasants. The 
peasants took to waylaying small parties of Polish soldiers. 
The Poles answered with “penal expeditions.” Finally, 
about the middle of April, the peasants decided to free 
themselves of these “strangers,” and armed with anything 
from a machine-gun to a fork they fell upon some three 
squadrons of Polish cavalry. The Poles were six hundred 
men, strong and fully armed, yet they were overwhelmed 
by the peasants and most of them were killed ; the peasantry 
did not even spare the wounded. ws 

The Ukrainian peasants have a long military tradition 
of fierce border fighting and of peasant insurrections ; they 
are reared on songs about the old Cossacks and their 
exploits. Even the fiercest measures of coercion which 
the Germans may apply are not likely to break the peasant 
movement in the Ukraine. When a peasant has once 
had possession of the land, no power on earth can perman- 
ently deprive him of it again. When Napoleon I. and the 
Roman Catholic Church negotiated the famous Concordat, 
everything could be made a matter of discussion and com- 
promise except the ownership which the peasant had acquired 
in the Church lands—this had to be left untouched. 

But even should the Germans and Austrians succeed 
within certain limited districts in cowing the peasants into 
apparent submission, they will yet be faced by the possi- 
bility of a sabotage which nothing can check. They may 
try to use harvesters, but on the first day they may find 
their blades broken by small stakes placed in the thick 
corn where no one can detect them until it is too late. In 
the hot, dry season which in the Ukraine sets in every 
summer entire corn-fields may be set ablaze. How to kill 
off the cattle and horses in a discreet way any Ukrainian 
peasant knows full well. And when the Ukrainian peasant 
has been deprived of the land and forced to work for his 
masters, anything may be expected from him. If the 
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Bolsheviks continue their sway in the adjoining parts of 
Russia, they will by their example, as well as by direct material 
support, encourage the peasants against the Germans. 
Yet even the downfall of the Bolshevik Government in 
Russia can hardly stem the tide of the peasant revolt 
which the Germans will have to face in the Ukraine. “ If 
you wish to fight the peasants,” said a Ukrainian Socialist 
recently to the German general, Herr von Groner, “ you 
will require twenty-six, not six army corps.” 


AMULETS 


T was stated the other day that many Parisians are 

I now wearing amulets as a protection against 

“Big Bertha” and air-raids. According to a 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette : 


“There are very few young Parisians whom one sees 
without the ubiquitous Nénette and Rintintin, pinned 
on their blouses. They are miniature representations in 
wool of a boy and girl, and they are to be had in all the 
colours of the rainbow— the favourite, however, being the 
patriotic tri-colour. When the big gun sounds, in every 
corner of Paris the wearer of these fetishes can venture 
safely into the street. When the terrifying wail of the 
syren which announces the advent of the Gothas is heard, 
the little dolls are carefully attached to the nightgown 
before the descent to the cellar is made. With them the 
Parisian pretends to a complete security.” i 
We have no doubt that thousands of people who buy 

these things do so with a smile, as though they were taking 
part in a joke. Most of us are sceptics in public. Even 
in our hearts we half-doubt while we half-believe. Our 
contempt for superstition may be judged from our attitude 
to other people’s superstitions. When we read that the 
Emperor Augustus always carried a seal-skin as a protection 
against lightning, we are amused: and when we read that 
the Emperor Tiberius “always wore a_laurel-wreath, 
because it is said that that kind of leaf is not blasted by 
lightning,” we begin to suspect a mild form of insanity 
relating to thunder and lightning as part of the mental 
furniture of a Roman Emperor. The belief that the seal 
and the laurel-tree are never struck by lightning does not 
happen to be a belief common in these islands, nor is light- 
ning one of the things of which we have most occasion to 
be in fear. To put faith in such things seems as curious to 
us as the readiness of women among the Shans to wear a 
ring of elephant’s hair on their fingers in order to prevent 
the death of a baby, or as the Italian custom of carrying 
a double walnut to ward off the evil eye and headaches. 
We look on these things as the oddities of foreigners. We 
do not think of them as belonging to the same world as the 
sprig of white heather or the sixpence with a hole in it 
which we ourselves take no shame in treasuring. 

Yet who are we Europeans to criticise the Shans for 
believing in amulets? The number of people in Great 
Britain who religiously pick up pins from the ground for 
luck must be enormous, and one need not travel far to 
discover a house doing its best to keep away evil spirits 
with a horseshoe, usually nailed the wrong way up. If 
you accuse a man who has a horseshoe hung up on his door of 
superstition, he would probably pretend that he did not 
really believe in the efficacy of horseshoes, and many 
people will tell you that superstitions are dying out, though 
queer relics of them survive everywhere about us. The 
coral presented to a baby, and the bell and rattle that 
amuse it in its cradle, were in earlier times given to the 
infant not for its pleasure but for its protection. Even 
the ear-rings of women are said originally to have been 
worn as charms, and it has been suggested that cow-bells 
and sheep-bells were also first invented to protect the animals 
from harm. But we need not turn to survivals of this 
kind in order to find evidence of the belief in amulets in 
England. One found evidence of it in the advertisement 





columns of the Press at the beginning of the submarine 
campaign, when sailors and travellers were reminded of 
the ancient virtue of cauls as a protection against drowning. 
And scores of thousands of soldiers at the Front must now 
be wearing some little coin or ribbon or ornament which 
they believe will bring them safety. The soldier in Mr. 
Bennett’s novel, who gives the heroine the wrist- 
watch as a mascot, is not exceptional in his faith in such 
things. Nor is he exceptional in the way in which he main- 
tains his faith, even though the last man who had worn 
the watch had been killed. The will to believe is almost 
as strong in us as the will to live. It is greedy of evidence 
in its support, but it is blind of one eye to evidence on the 
other side. Nero was on one occasion given a little image 
of a girl as an amulet against plots, and, as a plot was 
almost immediately afterwards discovered, he had more 
faith in the image than he had ever had in God. “ He 
continued to venerate it as a powerful divinity,” says 
Suetonius, “ and to offer three sacrifices to it every day.” 
The amulet is frequently the atheist’s refuge. It is the 
faith of the man who has no faith. 

Not that belief in religion and belief in amulets have 
not often gone together. Christianity, in spite of the 
denunciations of saints and church councils, gave the world 
a new kind of amulet rather than abolished such things. 
The Empress Helene used one of the four “ true nails of 
the Cross” as an amulet when, during a storm, she threw 
it into the sea and (so it is said) produced a calm. It is 
suggestive of the curious manner in which Christianity was 
blended with paganism in most countries that one of the 
Christian amulets in greatest favour in the fourth and fifth 
centuries had a portrait of Alexander the Great on one 
side (Alexander having come down in legend with an immense 
reputation as a wonder-worker). In some amulets, Christ 
or His monogram appeared on one side and Alexander with 
various pagan figures on the other. Many of the clergy 
seem to have acquiesced in and even encouraged the belief 
in amulets. The Council of Laodicea in the fourth century 
had expressly to forbid priests either to manufacture or to 
wear such things. At the same time, the laity has never 
been able entirely to discriminate between holy relics and 
amulets. It was a Pope who sent Queen Theodolinda a 
fragment of the Cross to help her during the perils of child- 
birth, and belief in things of this kind cannot easily be 
distinguished from belief in mascots and charms. All 
through the Middle Ages we come upon stories of wicked 
believers who stole the consecrated wafer and made an 
amulet of it. Thieves invoked its help in their calling. 
Old women used it to protect their cabbages. One story 
relates that on one occasion the Host was used as a charm 
to protect bees, and that the bees responded to the holy 
influence by building a little chapel of wax in the hive. 
We cannot be surprised at the popularity of such beliefs. 
Man does not need to think for many minutes before he 
discovers that he is walled round by mystery, and that 
creation is for him a still all but unknown continent of 
which he is not able to map even the outline. He may in 
modern eivilised conditions easily settle down and move 
in a groove for a number of years—at least, he could do 
so in peace-time—and stupefy himself into the belief that 
life is an intelligible and straightforward business instead 
of a series of extraordinary and unforeseeable events. Let 
him once, however, be shaken out of his comfortable illusion 
and realise what a traveller in the dark he is, and he imme- 
diately begins to desire the aid of some power outside 
himself, some power that has influence over the unfathom- 
able mystery out of which he has come and into which he 
is every moment going. He longs for protection against 
the unknown, whether it be falling stars or falling bombs. 
Matthew Arnold once defined God as “something not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness.”” The average man 
in times of peril grasps after a God who might be defined 
as something not ourselves that makes for safety. 

It is not an idealistic creed, but it is one which has played 
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@ part in the lives of most human beings. Even the man 
who is noble enough to make light of his own safety or 
unsafety is concerned, as a rule, about the safety of someone 
else. There are people—we have known them—who have 
such splendid faith in the Creator of the Universe as to feel 
alarm neither as to their own future nor as to the future of 
their children. They believe that God is all-powerful and 
that, in the phrase of Job—or is it the Psalmist ?— He 
“doeth all things well.” Few of us, however, are of a 
faith that never wavers. We should be glad to believe 
that we could add to a child’s security by sticking a needle 
in its dress to frighten evil spirits or that in some other 
visible way we could stamp it with the mark of safety. 
And, desiring some mysterious means of ensuring safety, 
we can easily persuade ourselves that it exists, Even after 
generations of science, rationalism, materialism and doubt, 
the human passion for some visible protection against 
invisible evil shows itself in the revived popularity of 
amulets and mascots at the present time. If you walk 
down the Strand past the offices of the agency for South 
Australia, you will see a window containing an advertise- 
ment and specimens of “ Australian lucky stones ” which are 
marked with both a black and a white cross, That window 
is characteristic of our time. Human beings have always been 
seekers after “lucky stones,” and the men and women of 
these days cannot be said to have abandoned the search. In 
country places arrowheads and pieces of worn flint have 
been especially looked for as possessors of magical influences. 
These stones, we fancy, are treasured as amulets in parts of 
England even to-day. We have read of the keeper of a 
gambling-table at fairs who used to carry such a stone as a 
protection against clients who might throw high numbers. 
One could easily find plenty of evidence of the belief in lucky 
and unlucky stones, if one could afford the expense of 
making gifts of opals to one’s friends. The opal, it is said, 
is a lucky stone for those born in November. Most of those 
whose birthday falls in other months hate it worse than a 
gift of white flowers. On one occasion, when we were 
staying in a certain house, a lady who lived on the other side 
of the road sent over a message asking if anyone in the 
house had been born in November, as she and her daughters 
had just been given some opals and were anxious to get rid 
of them. In respect to our superstitions, we are nearer our 
forefathers than we are aware. We swallow medicines 
instead of merely wearing the prescription round our neck, 
but whether the man who wears the prescription or the man 
who swallows it is the more credulous is an arguable question. 
Certainly, a medical prescription, with its mutilated Latin, 
has all the appearance of a magical formula. There is, 
indeed, nothing against which men have been more anxious 
to protect themselves with amulets than disease. Amber 
has been worn to prevent fever and gout ; the names of the 
Three Magi have been worn as a preventive of epilepsy. As 
the latter instance reminds us, belief in the magical influence 
of words is an exceedingly common form of credulity. Many 
a good Christian has worn a text from the Bible as a protec- 
tion. An amusing instance of belief in the magic power of 
the written word is related in Mrs. Leslie Milne’s charming 
book, Shans at Home. One day a little Shan girl came to 
the author and told herthat there were certain charms written 
on her skirt in English, and asked her whether the words 
were lucky or unlucky. Mrs. Milne looked at the mysterious 
characters and found that they were the words MApDE IN 
GERMANY, printed upside down. It is not for Europeans 
to laugh at the little girl. We, too, are perplexed by words 
that mean nothing to us, and we pin our faith to phrases in 
the hope that they will save us. We have not yet ae ‘covered 
truth, nor do we make great efforts to do so. What we 
long for is an easy and magical means of salvation. Our 
faith is weak, but our credulity is strong, and we are at 


least second cousins once removed to the savage who believes 
that the possession of a pair of kingfisher’s eyes will secure 
him against sleeplessness. Have not Nénette and Rintintin 
conquered Paris? And is not Paris the capital of this 
Europe of ours ? 


RACIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


N 1918 the National Council of Public Morals ap- 
I pointed, with official recognition and help, the 
National Birth-rate Commission, whose report* 
appeared in 1916, Such an inquiry has been made in no 
other country, though the phenomena are largely common 
to civilised countries in general and are of profound moment 
to all. The report was widely acclaimed as of high value, 
nor least in these columns, where a distinguished student 
referred to it as “a great public service. The Commission 
has produced the most candid, the most outspoken, and the 
most impartial statement that this country has yet had as 
to the extent, the nature and the ethical character of the 
voluntary regulation of the marriage state which now 
prevails over the greater part of the civilised world.” One 
practical thing the Commission further got accomplished, 
in the scheduling of diachylon as a poison, in May, 1917, 
according to its recommendation, thus ending an abominable 
business against which the present writer had been in- 
veighing for a decade. 

Careful reading of that report after two years confirms the 
view that it is a valuable document and worthy to rank as a 
standard and pioneer of sociological inquiry in this field. 
Yet more might have been done in three years. It was 
certainly necessary to discuss the ethics of the subject, less in 
order to achieve unanimity or lay down canons of conduct 
than to place on record the views .of representative indi- 
viduals and of the various ecclesiastical bodies at the date 
of the inquiry. There those views stand—Anglican, Non- 
conformist, Roman Catholic, Jewish—fully and authorita- 
tively expounded and defined ; and the student, either to- 
day or in generations to come, will curiously consider the 
immense disparity between the views of the Churches which 
between them include nearly the whole of the community 
and the actual practice of the nation in general. But, in 
truth, too much time was spent in more or less abstract dis- 
cussion of sexual ethics, the arcana and minutia of which 
undoubtedly appear to possess a significance amounting to 
obsession for some minds, not least those of celibate clerics, 
themselves ascetic in the highest degree. On such matters 
the members heard too much evidence. Hence they 
contrived to miss some important matters and to spend too 
little upon others. For instance, I have just noticed, to 
my own astonishment, that in three years, spent in genuine 
and arduous and varied labour, the Commission did not deal, 
at least in this report, with the problem of the illegiti- 
mate birth-rate. Yet to-day, whilst the _legitimate 
birth-rate falls with extreme speed, the illegitimate rate 
is fully maintained, so that it has become a much 
larger proportion of the whole. But the infant mortality 
among these babies is double that among those born in wed- 
lock, and the mortality at child-birth is far heavier among 
their mothers. As things are going, the illegitimate birth- 
rate, and its deplorable consequences, are # far larger part of 
the whole question than heretofore, and can be neglected no 
longer by expert students. I am happy to say that the whole 
subject is to be thoroughly explored by the reconstituted 
Commission now sitting. ” 

Then, in the matter of statistics, the Commission were 
behind the times when they began, and more so when they 
finished. The figures of the 1911 census, in so far as they 
were ready for use, were those on which they went. But, 
year by year, the birth-rate and the rate of increase of we 
population were falling, and, if this nation had consen - 
to the five-yearly census long demanded by vital statisti- 
cians, another such census would have been due before the 
report was issued. Members had, and profited greatly ~- 
the official help of Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, ag arepeere 
of Statistics in the Registrar-General’s Office, but he coul 





*The Declining Birth-rate: Its Causes and Effects. Second 
Edition, 1917. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 
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not make the figures of 1911 up-to-date in 1916; and much 
has happened since, as the Registrar-General will shortly 
be pointing out,* doubtless to one of the tiny audiences which, 
to our discredit, assemble to hear lectures of such standing 
and importance. We have lost hundreds of thousands of 
young men ; the birth-rate has fallen to 17.7 last year, whilst 
infant mortality has shown no corresponding fall ; and the 
abnormal—nay, morbid—ratio of the sexes, hurtful before 
the war, has been much aggravated by the incidence of the 
war death-rate upon the sex whose numbers were already so 
seriously deficient in these islands. A new statistical 
inquiry is urgently required and, at the least, all who realise 
the importance of accurate vital statistics must press for a 
census after the war. We cannot possibly wait until 1921, 
and I am by no means sure that a proper numbering and 
indexing of the whole nation is not an immediate necessity 
now, for special reasons created by the war—as was sug- 
gested in an editorial note in Taz New SraresMan the other 
week. 

Again, in 1916 it was impossible to report that the venereal 
diseases were causes of the fall in the birth-rate, seeing that 
there was every reason to believe that these diseases had 
been steadily declining—except just after the Boer War, of 
course—during the whole of the period since 1876, during 
which the fall has occurred. But now these diseases are 
known to be increasing, and the question arises whether the 
wide distribution of gonorrhasa among our young woman- 
hood, married and unmarried, is not beginning, and will 
not continue, to tell upon the birth-rate, this disease being 
second to no other cause of sterility. 


On the subject which I call “ housing or * homing’ ” 
the Commission reported at length, after making some 
really valuable observations. Those recommendations 
have been entirely ignored and are much more urgent 
now even than in 1916, thanks to the incredible folly 
with which this nation has arrested building during 
the war, whilst allowing brewing, horse-racing and 
luxury trades to flourish. If the reader is weary of 
my objurgations, Jet him ask on which of these activities, 
respectively, our national future depends. Further, we have 
little evidence that officialism has yet taken any cognisance 
of the parental aspect of the housing problem. Unless we 
are careful, we shall get barracks galore, but no houses of 
brick so made that women can turn them into homes of life. 
The national kitchen had not arrived when the Commission 
reported in 1916, but henceforth it must be increasingly con- 
sidered. Meanwhile, there is still young love in the world, 
and if we senescent, who rule it, will not be bothered to build 
houses where young lovers can live in married happiness, ours 
is the blame for part of the “ illegitimate birth-rate.”’ 

As for the economics of parenthood, the rise of prices and 
of taxation has aggravated that problem, It is true that 
the principle of financial relief has been very slightly ex- 
tended in the recent Budget, but the degree of relief for 
parenthood even now amounts merely to what lawyers 
call “ contemptuous damages.” The simple truth that, if 
the nation wants children it must pay for them, is upon us ; 
but we will not admit it. The long series of special measures 
on behalf of the nutrition of mothers and infants, which we 
owe to the Food Controller since last June, serve once more 
to illustrate by contrast with the efforts of other depart- 
ments the general proposition that the politician is a man 
who ever thinks of the next election, whilst the statesman 
ever thinks of the next generation. Meanwhile we are 
employing in industry more and more women of child- 
bearing age, and proving, with misplaced joy, their capacity 
to do what men can do, whilst forgetting our dependence 
upon their neglected capacity to do what no man can do. 
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Before the qualitative aspects of the fall in the birth-rate 
even the Commission and its witnesses, of whom so many 
were ready to lay down the law for God and man, quailed. 
To assert that the most children are born in the worst 
material environment is easy——but the maternal is far more 
important than the material environment; to define the 
difference in ante-natal conditions is scarcely less so; but 
when we come to genetics, quien sabe ? Certainly not those 
who talk most confidently. The genuine anthropologist, or 
analyst of genetic factors, may well declare that some 
accurate study of our national physique, some anthropo- 
metric survey of the population, is first necessary, before 
we can even begin to guess which types of stock are sur- 
viving and which dying out; and why; and whether this 
is, in fact, eugenie or dysgenic selection. Professor Arthur 
Keith made reference to this need recently. Our very few 
anthropologists have been asking for such a survey during 
the whole of the present century, and the need for it was 
never so great as it is to-day. 
For such reasons as the foregoing it has seemed clear 
for some time past that the inquiries of 1913-1916 should be 
resumed, and this is to be done. The following are the terms 
of reference to the reconstituted Commission, which recently 
held the first sitting of its “* Reconstruction Inquiry ” :* 
1, The extreme and persistent fall of the legitimate birth-rate in the 
United Kingdom ; the causes and prevention of the illegitimate 
rate; the influence of ante-natal (fortal) disease and death on 
the decline of the birth-rate and the causes of foetal death during 
labour at or near full term. 

. The contemporary movement of population in the Dominions, 
and the proportional distribution of the sexes throughout the 

Empire 


3. The economic problems of parenthood in view of the rise of prices 
and taxation, and their possible solutions. 


> 


. The housing problem in relation to parenthood, 


5. The present spread of venereal disease, the chief cause of sterility 
and degeneracy ; and the further menace of these diseases during 
demobilisation. 


}. The increased industrial employment of women of child-bearing age. 


ad 


. The differential or qualitative aspects of the present birth-rate. 


x 


. The constitution and uses of the coming Ministry of Health as 
an instrument of racial reconstruction, 


9. The need of a Census immediately after the war, and of a permanent 
anthropometric department in the Ministry of Health. 


10. The co-ordination of these enquiries in Great Britain and the 
Dominions with those of the Depopulation Commission and the 
Paris Faculty of Medicine in France, and the Federal Child Welfare 
Bureau in the United States, and with similar work in other 
countries, 

11. And such other relevant matters arising out of the above as a 
two-thirds majority of the Commission may decide to include. 


Readers who have any help, critical or other, to offer 
should communicate with the Rev. James Marchant, 
F.R.S.E., who is fortunately still the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, at 20 Bedford Square, W.C. This invitation is par- 
ticularly extended to our friends in the British Common- 
wealth beyond the seas and in Allied Countries, It is good 
to learn that the French Commission, which was interrupted 
in its earliest stages by the war, is to be resumed. We lack 
the courage and the spirit and the insight which are neces- 
sary, and we are still slaves of caste and snobbery under a 
neo-Darwinian camouflage. The French have the mental 
qualities we lack ; they have the democratic outlook which 
our politicians will all call their “point of view” 
at the next election ; and they had Lamarck, who saves them 
from our pseudo-Darwinism. To men who can think and 
learn and act, like MM. Ribot, Pinard and March, we shall 
look for help in the forthcoming inquiry. LENS. 








*At this sitting Professor Arthur Keith gave evidence, and the 
Commission passed a resolution declaring that a permanent anthropo- 
metric department should be included in the forthcoming Ministry of 
Health ( Times, May 14th, 1918). 
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OBSERVATIONS 


HE Allan-Grein-Billing trial was full of very remark- 
able features, but the most remarkable thing 
about it was that a prosecution should ever have 

been instituted. A play like Salome could not possibly 
have had the slightest chance with a British jury. Everybody 
ought to have known this; most people did. Far from 
helping his case by importing into it irrelevant matter, 
the defendant did his case harm. If he had centralised 
on Oscar Wilde’s book, instead of on the other and blacker 
work which was so often mentioned, he would not have 
run the slightest risk. He did, in fact, by his method of 
defence incur the very slight risk of the jury disagreeing 
a result which would have been less satisfactory for him, 
though perhaps satisfactory enough. The jury might have 
been got to disagree if the prosecution had not been muddled 
from beginning to end. The various aspects of the case 
cannot be adequately discussed in the space now available, 
and with the Germans so close to Paris. The inclination 
is to leave the sinister drama after a glance at only its 
minor aspects. Among these is the question of the Black 
Book of the 47,000. It occurs to the deductive statistician 
that this must have been a considerable tome. One witness 
said that it was about the size of a well-known law book— 
a not very bulky volume as law books go. The 47,000 
names must have included Christian names as well as 
surnames, and addresses, titles, and occupations must 
have been given, for purposes of identification. The entries 
must also have contained other particulars; for, though 
in the first part of the trial we were led to believe that 
the book was merely a “ Who’s Who ” of sexual perversity, 
we learnt afterwards that it was not by any means confined 
to perverts. One cannot suppose that any name would 
be dealt with in less than three lines of space. Nor would 
there be more than forty lines to a page. The deduction 
is that the book consisted of some 3,500 large pages. A 
noble package to carry with you to Ripley. 


* x * 


The Allied statement as to the military position, issued 
on Wednesday, was necessarily vague. But really it said 
so little, and with such a lack of distinction, that the useful- 
ness of the statement was not apparent. On Monday there 
were strong rumours in Paris that on Tuesday M. Clemenceau 
would be defeated on an interpellation. He got a very 
handsome majority when he refused even to name a day 
for discussion. The danger to him, however, is not yet 
exorcised. 

* * * 








The Royal Aircraft Factory at is still 
greatly interesting the inside world of experts and manu- 
facturers. There is an _ instrument department at 

, and it contains professors and researchers 
generally who labour upon various types of aeroplane 
instruments. Manufacturers supply this department with 
“parts” and with statements of their difficulties. No 
replies, I am told, ever reach the said manufacturers. 
The R.A.F. is made wiser, but the manufacturers are not. 
Naturally, manufacturing firms object to revealing useful 
information to rival firms, the theory being that it is the 
business of the R.A.F. to keep all its contractors thoroughly 
abreast of the aerial movement. Since this is precisely 
the thing that the R.A.F. specialises in not doing, the 
result in waste of time, brains, and energy—especially by 
manufacturers who come fresh into the arena—can be 
easily imagined. I believe that the same condition of 
affairs obtains in the Research Department at —————: 


* * - 


The following advertisement will interest the fleshly : 


“* Vegetarian couple, having no use for their meat-cards, 
will receive two boarders who desire a double ration of 
meat. Terms ten guineas weekly. Apply in __ first 
instance .* 





Also this: 


“A high-class and exclusive private hotel, situate 
in the heart of the fashionable quarter, having obtained 
a considerable vegetarian clientéle, is prepared to receive 
a few selected guests whose health demands meat at 
every meal. For terms and particulars apply ——.” 


I do not suggest that either of these advertisements has 
yet appeared. But if British caterers had imagination, 
which they have not, such advertisements would have 
thrilled the gross world long ago. 


* * * 


In the matter of the literary treatment of acute war- 
problems I doubt if we can hope ever to rival the German 
mind and pen. The following are the interesting parts 
of a notice hung up in the waiting-room of every doctor 
in Greater Berlin, under the orders of the Medical Board: 


We must hold out. We can hold out. 
We have been saved from epidemics. 
Rheumatism and gout have almost vanished. 


Everyone must be clean in his surroundings, in order 
to prevent disease. 


Take care of your nerves. 
Do not send piteous letters to the Front. 


We must, and shall, win. An honourable peace is 
within sight. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


MILITARY REWARDS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent, in drawing attention to the dis- 
proportionate numbers of rewards that fall to the Staff, is voicing 
a very general grievance that does exist among all ranks of the 
Army. But that disproportion is quite large enough without 
being overstated, and your correspondent, by omittihg all mention 
of “‘ immediate awards,”’ does seriously overstate it. 

it is within the competence of any commanding officer—of 
any unit, however small—to submit at any time the name of 
any of his subordinates, officer or man, for immediate award 
for meritorious service. These immediate awards are usually 
bestowed by the corps commander, and are the usual method 
of recognising the good service of junior officers and “ other 
ranks.” In my experience, such recommendations are seldom 
refused if supported by a clear statement of the facts of the case. 
During my last nine months’ service at the front I recommended 
six officers and fifteen other ranks in this way, and only in one 
case was it refused. 

But these awards are not published in the periodical despatches 
of the commander-in-chief, the recommendations in which are 
usually reserved for those officers and men whose work has stood 
out above that of others during the period generally, but who 
have not, possibly from lack of opportunity and on account of the 
nature of their employment, distinguished themselves sufficiently 
by any specific action to qualify for an immediate award. 

While agreeing to some extent with your correspondent on 
the unequal incidence of rewards as between officers and “ other 
ranks,” I would point out that, in the vast majority of cases, 
the initiative and decision in any circumstances do, and must» 
come from the officers ; and it is initiation combined with rapid 
and sound decisions that earns rewards. 

That rewards are an incentive I do not believe, but as 
a recognition of good service they are, deservedly I think, popular 
in spite of occasional sneers that they “ come up with the rations. 
The theory of the fountain of honour is, of course, nonsense, 
and the suggested system of election by a man’s equals and 
inferiors on an allotment basis sound enough—though I doubt 
whether it would result in any alteration in the proportion of 
officers to other ranks; but something else is required, and 
that is a differentiation between decorations bestowed for meri- 
torious service actually on the field of battle and those given for 
general good work under any other circumstances. Except 
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the V.C., no purely “ battle honour” exists, though, if I remember 
right, the Military Cross was originally instituted for that purpose ; 
and it is impossible to tell by looking at him whether a man 
received the D.S.O. for some heroic exploit on a stricken field 
or for filling up forms at the base. 

The battle honour should be distinctive, and its presentation 
immediate ; if possible, in the manner of Napoleon’s bestowal 
of the famous Cross of the Legion.—Yours, etc., 

DISCHARGED. 


MAKING A HOME FOR LIFE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Under the above heading your contributor “ X.,” in 
your issue of the week before last, puts forward what, at first 
sight, seems a very strong case for the discovery of purpose in 
certain phenomena of Nature. His theme is the “* Three wonder- 
ful elements ” Oxygen, Hydrogen and Carbon, and the “ unique 
ensemble of properties” possessed by them. In the properties 
of these elements “* favouring the formation of colloidal systems ”’ 
adaptable for living tissue, and, last but not least, by their 
abundance, “* X.” shows how well the earth was prepared for life, 
and discovers evidence of purpose in the preparation. 

Now, in the first place, I do not think we need be too much 
impressed by the wonderful properties of C, H, and O. It takes 
all sorts to make a world ; and all sorts of compounds with all 
sorts of wonderful properties might well be expected to arise 
from the interaction of the eighty odd wonderful elements known 
to us; some of them, in their way, perhaps as wonderful as 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. It is marvellous how Nature 
seems always to have a compound ready for our own most varied 
purposes. The importance to life of these elements lies in their 
wide distribution ; and it is in their wide distribution coupled 
with their special properties that we must look, if anywhere, 
for evidence of design. But here “ X.” does not tell us quite 
the whole story. The truth is that there would seem to be a 
causal connection between the constitution of these elements 
and wide distribution. They are conforming to a law. If we 
turn to Mendeléeff, whom most chemists are content to follow 
in these matters, we find that the fourth of his eight conclusions 
touching periodicity reads thus: “‘ The elements which are most 
widely diffused have small atomic weights.” There are many 
elements with small atomic weights, and what “ X.” is really 
asking us to accept is that, among them, the Creator has specially 
endowed oxygen, hydrogen and carbon with small atomic weights 
in order that they might, on the one hand, be suitable to form 
the vital colloids, and, on the other, be widely distributed ; which 
is a little like saying that gravitation was ordained for the security 
of man when he should appear upon the earth—which, indeed, 
may be a true statement for all we know to the contrary, since, 
after all, we cannot help thinking of intelligent life as the most 
important result of creation. 

There is another small point on which “ X.” does not quite 
tell all the tale. He remarks how different all life would have 
been but for “‘the anomalous property” possessed by water 
“of expanding while freezing.” It is, no doubt, a striking 
thing ; but it would be a great deal more striking if the property, 
instead of being merely anomalous, were unique. As a matter 
of fact, it is common to bismuth and antimony, and possibly 
other substances. 

These considerations, I cannot help thinking, greatly weaken 
the implication of special purpose that “ X.” finds in the phe- 
nomena which he emphasizes. 

But I would not be thought to be denying the ewistence o! 
purpose in Nature. On the contrary, I consider that the true 
attitude towards its existence is the attitude of the French poet 
towards the Creator : 

que nul n’a pu connaitre, 

Et n’a renié sans mentir. 
—Yours, ete., Grorce Hooknam. 
Willersey, Glos. 
June 2nd. 


THE COST OF BOOKS 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMAN. 

Siz,—I have read with great interest “Solomon Kagle’s ” 
exceedingly able article on * Books in General” in your issue 
of May 25th. 

On the whole, his statement is a very fair and true one, but 
t is one point that he has overlooked in his estimate of the 
imereased cost of books, and that is the binding. 





A cloth binding now costs more than twice as much as it did 
before the war. This means that a novel, which before the war 
could be bound for 4d. or less, now costs at least 8d. If you 
add to this the present cost of paper, which works out at about 
9d. a copy on a 6s. novel, we get the figure Is. 5d. per copy for 
binding and paper alone. Moreover, this figure is constant, 
and is practically undiminished by however many copies are 
printed and bound. Supposing an author receives a royalty 
of 1s. 6d. a copy, this brings out the total to 2s. 1ld., without 
reckoning anything for the composition, printing, wrapper, or 
advertising ; so that a simple calculation will show you that 
to sell a book at 3s. 9d. or 3s. 10d. leaves a very small margin 
to cover office expenses and, more important still, the copies 
that must inevitably be left over unsold. 

With regard to the question of the selection of books for 
publication, I think the article is a little unfair, as the writer 
does not give publishers credit for bringing out a number of 
books which have been generally acknowledged to be really 
good literature, but have proved to be comparatively unsaleable. 
I could give you a number of instances from my own catalogue 
of books which have been hailed by competent critics as good, 
and even classic books, but which have never shown a profit. 
In other words, it is by no means always the bad books that 
do not sell. 

Mr. Eagle’s suggestion that publishers should agree not to go 
to press with any novel of which they would not be prepared 
to print 2,000 copies would mean the practical extinction of the 
new author for the time being, for, however good the book may 
be, the fact that it is by an author whose name is unknown 
makes the chances very heavy against the sale of 2,000 copies. 
That at least is my experience. During the past twenty-five 
years I have published, I suppose, more first novels than any 
other publisher, and I do not think I should be exaggerating 
in stating that not more than ten of these have passed the 2,000 
limit within two years of publication. Yet among the names 
of the authors of the first books which did not pass this limit 
must be reckoned H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and several 
others, whose books are now counted among the biggest sellers.— 
Yours, etc., Joun Lane. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street. 

June 5th. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The urgent problem of protecting our fighting men 
from the ravages of venereal disease has made all those interested 
in social work carefully consider their obligation towards the 
Army and Navy. It is stated on good authority that one source 
of infection is the promiscuous intercourse between these men 
and young girls who, owing to abnormal conditions, are not 
under proper discipline. It is felt, therefore, that a special 
effort must be made immediately to deal with this aspect of the 
problem in the most humane and far-reaching manner. 

Metropolitan magistrates have ample evidence of the great 
unwisdom of the present system, which obliges them when remand- 
ing young girls charged with soliciting and other similar offences 
to send them to prison for the period of remand. The need 
of some sort of Clearing House to which girls on remand and 
admitted to bail could be remitted by the magistrates has become 
very urgent. 

The Committee of Social Investigation and Reform are anxious 
to open such a house in London, and they believe that the need 
has only to be made known to evoke a generous response from 
the public. The proposal is to accommodate not more than 
twelve girls in one house, in order that it may not have the atmo- 
sphere of an institution. To this house girls admitted to bail 
could be sent by the magistrate instead of going to prison, and it 
could also be used for young girls on probation and for those 
taken direct from the streets. Here they would be tested as 
to their suitability for various empléyments, and would be kept 
for a short or long period until full enquiries had been made 
into their circumstances and into their physical and mental 
condition. Provision would be made for all those requiring 
medical care, and their supervision would be carried on after 
they had left the Clearing House. 

Such, in very brief outline, are the objects which the Committee 
have in mind in appealing to yeur readers to support them in a 
piece of constructive social work. The project has received 


the warm support and commendation of a great many men 
and women interested in social affairs, notably Sir George Cave, 
Mr. Clarke Hall, Mr. Cecil Chapman and other Metropolitan 
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magistrates, Sir Malcolm Morris, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, 


Dr. Helen Wilson, Mrs, Creighton and the Rev. William Temple. 


At least £1,000 is needed to inaugurate the scheme, and a 
regular income of not less than £600 per annum will be required. 
Donations should be sent to the Honorary y, Committee 
of Social Investigation and Reform, 19 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

Lenny BENTINCK. 


TRAINING FOR ENGINEERS 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTEsMAN. 

Str,—The offer made through the Press about eighteen months 
ago to give four weeks’ free training in Engineering and Drawing 
to discharged Service men is still open. The intention is to 
prepare architects, painters, etchers, book illustrators, etc., for 
temporary employment in various forms of war work; not to 
provide new careers for men who are unable to resume their 
pre-war callings. The majority of the women students who 
have passed through a similar course here earn as junior draughts- 
men 35s. to £3 a week. Men who have some knowledge of air- 
craft, motors, wireless telegraphy, or guns, etc., and mathematics, 
and who become good draughtsmen, should receive twice as 
much. Applicants should call here at about 11 o'clock any 
morning except Saturday, when the best time is from 3 to 5 
o'clock, Brief replies to questions will be given when a stamped 
postcard is sent with inquiries.—Y ours, etc., 

23 Old Buildings, S. B. K, Cautriuip. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Miscellany 
ONCE UPON A TIME 


CCORDING to William of Malmesbury,* the day on 
A which the Battle of Hastings was fought was a 
“fatal day to England.” One does not gather, 
however, that when the Normans landed at Pevensey 
they broke in upon an earthly Paradise. The English 
during this part of the Middle Ages seem to have been, in 
the disparaging sense of the word, exceedingly medieval. 
They were drinkers all and no scholars, and lacked the 
business virtues. ‘A person who understood grammar,” 
we are told, “ was an object of wonder and astonishment.” 
The people in the mass “ were accustomed to eat till they 
became surfeited and to drink till they were sick. These 
latter qualities,” the record goes on, “‘ they imparted to their 
conquerors.” The upper classes appear to have been especi- 
ally corrupt. “The nobility, given up to luxury and 
wantonness, went not to church in the morning after the 
manner of Christians, but merely, in a careless manner, 
heard matins and masses amid the blandishments of their 
wives.” One of the important results of the Norman 
Conquest was undoubtedly to transform the English into 
the church-going people which they have remained, in 
theory, ever since. “ You might see churches rise in every 
village,’ writes William of Malmesbury. And on the 
ex-pirates who built these churches he adds the unforgettable 
comment that “ each wealthy man accounted that day lost 
to him which he had neglected to signalise by some magnifi- 
cent action.” Here in this sentence, I think, we have one 
clue to the fascination of the Middle Ages. It was a period 
of action, of drama, of life lived according to a ritual. Per- 
haps it was a good deal’ less so than some of us like to 
imagine. But it was certainly a good deal more so than 
what we used to call the modern period—the period that 
came to an end in 1914. 

Even where there was no ritual, medieval life was dis- 
tinguished by an amazing individualism of violence which 
appeals to the dramatic, if not to the moral, sense. The 
policeman had not yet become the universal arbiter. Words 


ee 





* Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation. Com. 
piled by G. G, Coulton. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


turned to blows with a readiness for which there is no 
parallel in modern society except in the slums on a Saturday 
night. “ Physical violence,” as Mr. Coulton says, “is 
taken for granted almost everywhere in the Middle Ages, 
and in all classes of society.” As an example of this he 
quotes a pretty story about “a gentille woman that was 
weddid to a squier, and she loved hym so moch that she was 
jelous over alle women that he spake with.” She was 
especially jealous of one lady “that hadd a gret and an 
highe harte,” and she made no scruple about informing the 
lady of her suspicions : 

And she saide she saide not true; and the wiffsuide she lied. . . . 
And she that was accused, caught a staffe, and smote the wiff 
on the nose such a stroke that she brake her nose ; and that al her 
lyff after she hadd her nose al croked, the whyche was a foule 
mayme and blemesshing of ber visage ; for it is the fairest membre 
that man or woman hathe, and sittithe in the middille of the visage. 
And so was the wiff fouled and maymed alle her lyff, and her 
husbonde said ofte to her, that it hadde be beter that she hadjnot be 
jelous, thanne forto have undone her visage as she hadd. 


The husband, it is added, was so alienated by the injury 
to his wife’s nose that he never loved her again. One cannot 
help suspecting the story of being a moral tale for women 
written by a man. That it is interesting to us nowadays 
is due to its fantastic spelling and to the picture it gives us 
of the violence of medizval manners even in genteel society. 
It is worth remembering that the violence of the 
English in the Middle Ages, especially their violence in crime 
and rebellion, was held up by Sir John Fortescue, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of Henry VI., as 
evidence of their superior virtue. In The Governance of 
England he scornfully denies any sort of merit to the more 
peaceable habits of the French. “ Only lak off harte and 
cowardisse,” he declares, “ kepen the Ffrenchemen from 
rysynge ” : 
Poverte is not the cause, which the commons off France rise 
. not agen their soverayn lorde, . . . but it is cowardisse and lakke 
off harte and corage, wich no Ffrenchman hath like unto a 
Englyshman, It hath ben offten tymes sene in Englande, that 
iij or iiij theves ffor poverte have sett apon vj or vij trewe men 
and robbed them al]. But it hath not bene sene in Ffraunce, that 
vj or vij theves have been harde to robbe iij or iiij trewe men. 
Wherefore it is right selde that Ffrenchmen be hanged ffor robbery, 
ffor thei have no hartes to do so tereble an acte. 


And this famous judge goes on to boast that the English are 
greater robbers, and consequently greater heroes, than the 
Scots as well as the French : 

There bith ther fore mo men hanged in Englande in a yere for 
robbery and manslaughter, than ther be hanged in Ffraunce flor 
such maner of crime in vij yeres. There is no man hanged in 
Scotlande in vij yere togedur ffor robbery. And yet thei ben 
often tymes hanged ffor larceny, and stelynge off good in the absence 
of the owner theroff. But ther hartes serve them not to take a 
manys gode, while he is present, and will defende it; wich maner 
of takynge is called robbery. But the Englysh man is of another 
corage. Ffor yff he be pouere, and see another man havynge 
rychesse, wich may be taken ffrom hym be myght, he will not 
spare to do so, but yff that pouere man be right trewe whereffore 
it is not poverte, but it is lakke off harte and cowardisse that kepith 
the Ffrenchmen ffro rysynge. 


It is difficult not to suspect Fortescue of satire in this 
elaborate piece of casuistry. Apparently, however, he is 
writing merely as an honest patriot. 

There were, fortunately or unfortunately, other violent 
persons in the Middle Ages besides robbers and angry 
ladies. Disorder and indiscipline were commonplaces ! 
the time even in the Church and the Universities. The 
famous quarrel for precedence between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and York (in the course of which York, finding 
Canterbury on one occasion in the seat of honour at a synod 
held at Westminster, “ fairly sits him down in Canterbury's 
lap,” till Canterbury’s servants “ plucked him thence, and 
buffeted him to purpose,””) may have been an exceptional and 
astonishing thing even during the general misrule of the 
twelfth century. But it is one of those incidents whieh 
help us to realise the difference between the manners and 
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behaviour of the Middle Ages and of modern times. The 
brawling and bloodshed which were common at the Univer- 
sities are equally significant of the manners of the time. 
At Oxford there was a standing feud between north and 
south, in the course of which, as Mr. Coulton relates, there 
was in 1888 a students’ fight “‘ which lasted three days and 
eost much bloodshed.” An elaborate system of fines was 
established to put an end to violence of this kind, on the 
ground that, “in these days of ours, a money-fine is more 
feared than any other penalty.” In practice, however, 
according to a passage quoted from Dr. Rashdall, “ nothing 
worse happened to [the majority of these Oxford homicides] 
than being compelled to go to Cambridge.” It may seem 
surprising that disorder should have been all but universal 
in the Middle Ages, seeing that the ideal of repression was 
so much stronger in Church, home and State than it is in our 
own time. The father was still regarded as the natural 
repressor of his child. ‘The father,” according to the 
recommendation of one moralist on the treatment of the 
child, ““ sheweth him no gladde chere, leste he waxe prowde.”’ 
And another advises parents concerning their children : 
“ Dandell them not to derelie, lest follie fasten on them.” 
The spirit of punishment, unfortunately for those who 
believe in it, has never been an effective substitute for the 
spirit of order. Indeed, it is only the spirit of violence in 
the hands of authority. Tyranny on the one side was, in 
the Middle Ages, answered by rebellion on the other. 
Probably Western Europe was never so rebelliously anti- 
Clerical, for instance, as in those days when it was entirely 
under the sway of the Church. Pope Boniface VIII. in 1296 
issued a Bull beginning: “‘ That the laity are bitterly 
hostile to the clergy is a matter of ancient tradition which 
is plainly confirmed by the experience of modern times also.” 
One gathers with what angry reluctance many of the people 
paid their tithes from a passage quoted from the thirteenth 
century Bishop Quivil’s Exeter Constitutions : 


Again, seeing that certain persons, for their tithe of milk (which 
hath hitherto been given in cheese . . .) maliciously bring the milk 
itself to church, and—what is more wicked still—finding there no 
men to receive it, pour it out before the altar.in contumely to God 
and His Church. . . 


One gets a prettier picture of a medizval bishop’s troubles 
with his unruly children in the injunctions sent by Bishop 
Wykeham to the three great nunneries of Romsey, Sherwell, 
and St. Mary’s, Winchester, after his visitation in 1387 : 


liem—whereas we have convinced ourselves by clear proofs 
that some of the nuns of your house bring with them to church 
birds, rabbits, hounds, and such like frivolous things, whereunto 
they give more heed than to the offices of the Church . . .—therefore 
we strictly forbid you all and several, in virtue of the obedience 
due unto Us, that ye presume henceforward to bring to church 
no birds, hounds, rabbits, or other frivolous things that promote 
indiscipline. 


One might go on almost indefinitely quoting from Mr. 
Coulton’s unrivalled selection of documents, and it would 
be easy to found on one’s quotations either an indictment 
or a glorification of medieval England. On the whole, 
Mr. Coulton would incline one to take the darker view. 
We get a stronger impression of superstition than of holiness, 
for instance, from the passages which refer to mediaval 
religion. One of the most remarkable of these passages 
tells the story of a Cornishman named Ailsi, who, having 
prayed in vain to St. Stephen to cure his sore eye, reviled 
the saint so bitterly and angrily that the latter visited him 
the same night, “ rebuking him mildly and gently for his 
evil words, and bringing him solace with full health of 
body ; for he touched his eye and blessed it.”’ In a footnote 
Mr, Coulton compares this treatment of the saints to Gervase 
of Canterbury's account of the fire at the Cathedral in 1174, 
when the crowd, in its rage at the disaster, “ hurled grisly 
curses against God and His Saints, the patrons of that 





edifice.” We feel, again, that Mr. Coulton takes a certain 
controversial pleasure in quoting for us Peter of Blois’s 
disparaging account of the knights of the twelfth century. 
If this account is true, the knights appear to have been the 
only people in the Middle Ages whose reputation for violence 
and bloodshed has been exaggerated. According to Peter 
of Blois (who was Archdeacon of London) : 


If these knights of ours are sometimes constrained to take the 
field, then their sumpter-beasts are laden not with steel but with 
wine, not with spears but with cheeses, not with swords but with 
wine-skins, not with javelins but with spits.... They bear shields 
bright with beaten gold, as who should hope rather for finery than 
for hard fighting ; and in truth these same shields (if I may so say) 
come back intact in their virginity. 


What does this suggest, however, but that in some respects 
the medieval knight was an anticipation of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s “ chocolate soldier’’? And, indeed, there are few 
aspects of human nature mentioned in these medieval 
records to which we cannot find a counterpart in the Europe 
of our own time. Profiteers are here, and anesthetics, and 
Roger Bacon's forecast of the coming of motor-cars and 
aeroplanes, and even the education question. As regards 
the last of these, we find in the Middle Ages the same hatred 
of education as exists to-day among many of the poor and 
many of the masters of the poor. According to one 
authority, Wat Tyler and his fellow-rebels “ compelled 
masters of grammar schools to swear that they would never 
again teach grammar to children.” The attitude of the 
masters we find elsewhere in the appeal of the Commons 
to the King in 1391 “ that no serf or villein henceforward 
put his children to school, in order to procure their advance- 
ment by clergy.” On the whole, I fancy there is more of 
the everyday human nature of the Middle Ages in this 
appeal of the Commons than in the story of St. Francis of 
Assisi, or Rudel and his love for the Lady of Tripoli, or the 
terrible revenge that the relations of Eloise took on Abelard. 
When we think of the Middle Ages we unconsciously 
concentrate our imaginations on a few magnificently- 
coloured personalities and incidents. This is the “ once 
upon a time” method. It is the most amusing way to 
read history, and is probably a way of getting at at least 
half of the truth. The other half of the truth is that human 
nature was even in the Middle Ages largely occupied 
with questions of food, and safety, and affection, and self- 
love, and getting the better of one’s neighbour in the struggle 
for a few luxuries. 
Rozert Lynv. 


FROM THE HOWL OF 
THE WIND 


From the howl of the wind 
As I opened the door 

And entered, the firelight 
Was soft on the floor ; 

And mute in their places 
Were table and chair, 

The white wall, the shadows, 
Awaiting me there. 

All was strange on a sudden! 
From the stillness a spell, 

A fear or a fancy, 
Across my heart fell. 

Were they waiting another 
To sit by the hearth ? 

Was it I saw them newly, 


A stranger on earth ? 
Lavurexce Brnyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


XPERIENCE has taught me that I can read any 
book which has “Mystery” in the title. This 
has been more so than ever since the war; one 

wants to escape from common life and one is too tired to 
settle down to Aeschylus, Stubbs, or Gregorovius. I there- 
fore pounced at once upon The Mystery of the Downs (John 
Lane. 6s. net), by two authors who are so openly business- 
like that they describe themselves bluntly as “‘ Watson and 
Rees,”’ just as though they were Marshall and Snelgrove, 
Swan and Edgar, or Topping and Spindler. 


* * * 


Anyone who is fastidious about writing should avoid 
this book. Here and there, as in the description of the 
farm where the body (yes, of course there is a body) is 
found, either Watson or —— Rees writes a few paragraphs 
of good, workmanlike description. But generally the back- 
ground is sketched with remarkable slovenliness. The 
authors are not even accurate about the commonest detail : 
as for instance when they describe an autumnal garden in 
Sussex (all the potatoes have been dug) as full of late roses 
and wallflowers. Wallflowers by that time of year are 
pretty poor specimens. You must not look for fine and 
accurate writing ; nor must you look for thorough consist- 
ency. The authors are liable to forget their own subsidiary 
details ; and they make a great show with characters whom 
they subsequently neglect to use properly. Nevertheless. 
they keep one going on; and that is the main thing. 





a a a 


The story, though it has only an incidental relation to 
the war, takes place at the present time. The difficulty 
of an author who tells a civilian story in war-time is gallantly 
surmounted; all the principal male characters are dis- 
charged soldiers! One of them is out of it for nerves; 
two have been temporarily captured by the Germans, who 
have shot through their right hands to make them incapable 
of managing a rifle. This is a good tip for novelists, who 
may by this easy device secure a good supply of young 
characters who are not in the Army, but who, nevertheless, 
are not, on the one hand, of contemptible physique, or, on 
the other, so busy from dawn till dusk with work in White- 
hall or a shipyard that they can only help forward the 
progress of the plot on Sundays and occasional half-holidays. 
All the usual elements are in the story: the mysterious 
death, the hidden money, the cipher (a very complex 
one), the lonely house, the motor-cars, the boats, 
the concealed path down the cliff, the bloodstains, 
the Scotland Yard men (there is a marked professional 
touch about either Mr. Watson or Mr. Rees), and the chess- 
playing genius of a private detective. Crewe is his name. 
He is uncannily quick. He knows a quite unfair lot about 
things of which you and I know nothing—e.g., the precise 
texture and colour of paper made in the 60’s. He does not 
live at all; the most alive of the other characters does not 
more than half live. Nevertheless, one goes on; for, 
with however many gaps and inconsistencies, the authors 
do know how to make an interesting story and how to tell 
it. I thank them and proceed to a not so new book, also 
with “‘ Mystery ” in its title. This is The Mystery of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu, by the versatile Mr. Sax Rohmer, who divides 
his time between the concoction of the most sanguinary 


detective-stories and the composition of comic music-hall 
songs. On page 21 I find this striking paragraph : 
Imagine a person, tall, lean and feline, high-shouldered, with a 
brow like Shakespeare and a face like Satan, a close-shaven skull 
and long, magnetic eyes of the true cat-green. Invest him with all 
the cruel cunning of an entire Eastern race, accumulated in one 
giant intellect, with all the resources of science past and present, 
with all the resources, if you will, of a wealthy Government— 
which, however, already has denied all knowledge of his existence. 
Imagine that awful being, and you have a mental picture of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu, the yellow peril incarnate in one man. 


If this isn’t enough to make one go on, what is ? 


* * * 


The Oxford University Press has just added to its 
“Standard Authors” series the Poetical Works of Gray 
and Collins, edited by Austin Lane-Poole and Christopher 
Stone. It is a complete edition, including adequate biblio- 
graphies and the essential notes, and giving even the smallest 
particles of posthumous fragments. Gray’s are especially 
interesting. Just as nobody can know Herrick by reading 
a selection of his songs about girls, silks, fruits and flowers, 
and overlooking his numerous and distinctly brusque 
satirical epigrams, so no one can found a good notion of 
what Gray was like upon the Elegy and the Odes. The 
natural, irresponsible humorist of the letters is half the 
man, and that half produced squibs which Gray would not 
admit into his “ works ” in his lifetime, but which were as 
truly representative as The Progress of Poesy, and “ Ruin 
seize thee, ruthless king, Confusion on thy banners wait!” 
As, for instance : 

The Bishop of Chester, 
Tho’ wiser than Nestor, 
And fairer than Esther, 
If you scratch him will fester. 
Ilere lies Edmund Keene, Lord Bishop of Chester, 
He eat a fat goose, and could not digest her. 
Here lies Mrs. Keene, the Bishop of Chester, 
She had a bad face which did sadly molest her. 
There are other such descriptions which I could not so 
easily reprint. There is, for example, the ferocious metrical 
pamphlet upon Lord Sandwich’s candidature for the High 
Stewardship of the University of Cambridge in the year of 
1764. One cannot, however, fecl glad that Gray wrote this. 


x * * 


Messrs. Lane-Poole and Stone keep strictly to business. 
There is no general introduction about the place of Gray 
and Collins in the development of English literature, and 
we escape discussions as to whether Gray could be at all 
considered as a precursor of the return to nature, and the 
lonely eminence, etc., of Collins. There has been an immense 
amount of such discussion. But there is still room for one 
more essay. The general blindness to nature of authors 
between the Restoration and Blake has been so much 
emphasized that opinion has hardened into a too confident 
dogma. I should like to see somebody with a sensitive 
perception for first-hand observation go through the whole 
body of verse of the Augustan and Georgian epochs looking 
for such observation and for the “ feeling for Nature ” behind 
it. I think he would find—if he always remembered that 
literary fashion cramped and almost paralysed spontaneous 
writers in that age—far more marks both of “ the passion 
for Nature” and of the assertion of personality ‘than he 
expected. Lady Winchilsea is recognised as an “ excep- 
tion,” and Grongar Hill is sometimes remembered ; but there 
were others, and there were even other women, notably Mary 
Leapor, the domestic servant who died at twenty-five and 
whose work, now completely forgotten, was admired by 
Cowper. It is noticeable that women writers, even in the 
most stilted and ceremonious of periods, have never been 
persuaded to be entirely unnatural or unenthusiastic. I 
could wish that Mr. Gosse would oblige. 

SoLromon EAGLE. 
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THE GOAL IN INDIA 


The Governance of India, as it is and as it may be. A 
Handbook of Constructive Politics. By Govinpa Das. 
Natesan (Madras). 8 rupees. 

The Expansion of British India, 1818-58. By G. ANDERSON 
and M. Supepar. Bell (London). 4s. 6d. net. 
The Congress-League Scheme: An Exposition. By V. S. 
Semntvasa Sastri. Servants of India Society 

(Allahabad). 6 annas. 

Speeches and Writings of Sarojini Naidu. With Foreword 

by Epmunp Gossr. Natesan (Madras). 1 rupee, 


Mr. Montagu has returned from his momentous mission 
to discover how the Indian Bureaucracy will take the 
announcement of the Government that the goal of our 
administration is Responsible Government, and that steps 
towards that goal are promptly to be taken. He will 
no doubt have already mapped out a Report, for consideration 
in the first place by Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon and 
by the Council of India, which may conceivably turn out to 
be a State Paper as important as Lord Durham’s Report on 
Canada. It is a great responsibility, and no less great an 

rtunity. We suggest that, in view of the very con- 
siderable intellectual unrest in India, Mr. Montagu’s Report 
should be laid before Parliament, or otherwise published, 
at the earliest possible moment. Whatever can be done 
whilst the war continues ought to be done without delay. 
Whatever further steps can now be decided on, for adoption 
when peace comes, ought to be announced at the same time. 
No one imagines that India can spring at once to Responsible 
Government ; but our credit at the eventual Peace Confer- 
ence requires that some very definitely recognisable steps 
towards that goal shall have been taken with regard both to 
India and to Ireland before the proposals for the resettlement 
of the world on the principle of self-determination come up 
for discussion. 

In the formulation of this policy of progress towards 
Responsible Government it is the Secretary of State who 
must take the lead. From Indian publicists he can get 
plenty of criticism of the existing Administration. Mr. 
Govinda Das, for instance, gives us a very useful description 
of the whole governmental machine, from the Native 
States and the Provincial Administrations to the Viceroy 
and the India Office, freely animadverting on the short- 
comings both of what exists and of the far-reaching scheme 
of reform on which the Indian National Congress and the 
Moslem League have agreed. This scheme is admirably 
expounded in the lucid pamphlet of the successor of Mr. 
Gokhale in the presidency of the Servants of India Society 
(whose quite excellent new weekly journal, The Servant of 
India, with a format modelled on that of the English six- 

nnies, seems to us the best thing that Indian journalism 

yet produced. How many copies, one wonders, are 
obtained for the India Office ?). Mrs. Sarojini Naidu gives 
us the ideals and aspirations rather than the constructive 
proposals of the Nationalist Party; and her eloquence 
deserves Mr. Gosse’s praise. The Expansion of British 
India is a source book for the period 1818-58, giving ex- 
tremely useful and interesting contemporary documents 
for all the great events. 

The fact is that the Indian Nationalists have no more than 
the Civil Servants yet adequately grappled with the problem 
of how to introduce Res nsible Government gradually. 
The Nationalists have laid stress on increasing more and 
more the proportion of appointments held by natives of 
India ; and on simultaneously increasing the power and the 
proportion of elected members in the Viceroy’s and Pro- 
vincial Councils. But these things, however desirable, 
bring India no nearer to Responsible Government, which 
means nothing else than entrusting the administration to 
Ministers chosen (or at least determined) by the majority 
for the time being in the Legislative Assembly. What Mr. 
Montagu has to contrive is some way of approaching, by 
successive steps, this goal of handing over Indian adminis- 
tration, not necessarily to officials of Indian race, but to 

ers genuinely controlling their own es 

e majority 

; ture, and liable to be instantly removed from 
if the majority of that Legislature loses confidence in 
or ceases to approve of their administration. This, 
nothing less than this, is Responsible Government. 


= to office because they are in accord with t 
e 

office 
them, 
and 


[——THE LATEST BOOKS—— 


A New LEACOCK Volume is a Literary Event. 


FRENZIED FICTION 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “Further | 


Foolishness,”’ ‘‘ Literary Lapses,” “‘ Nonsense Novels,” 

&c. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

A fresh collection of good things by a humorist in high spirits. 

Immediately after the publication of “ Further Foolishness’’ Punch 

published in their columns a glowing tribute to “* Our enchanting Canadian 
humorist "’ in the form of a poem, the following of which is an extract >— 

“ Anyhow, I'd be as proud as a peacock 

To have it inscribed on my tomb : | 

* He followed the footsteps of Leacock | 

| In banishing gloom.'.” | 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


This new book by the author of “ Khaki Courage,” which had such an 
enormous success (100,000 copies sold in U.S.A.), is an interpretation of 
the inspiration which drives the fighting men on. 


THE COMING DAWN A War Anthology 


in Prose and Verse, 
By THEODORA THOMPSON, Compiler of “ Under- | 
neath the Bough.” With an Introduction by Sir | 
OLIVER Lopce. F'’cap. 8vo. 5s. 


COAL AND CANDLELIGHT 


Poems by HELEN PARRY EDEN, Author of “ Bread 
and Circuses.”” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ & book of distinguished verse."’"—-Morning Post. 
“ Attractive on account of both the humour and the humanity that 
flow through the book.”—Daily News. 


MESSINES, AND OTHER POEMS 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. English version by TITA 
BRAND CAMMAERTS. 3s. 6d. net. 
“The poems are among the most notable literary work which this 
terrible struggle has elicited. Exquisite—tull of beauty and pathos.” 
—Land and Water. 
“ M. Cammaerts’ poetry will rank among the permanent literature.” 
~—Observer . 


ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The most actual and also the most accomplished book of poems that 
has been written during the war.”’-—Cutlook, 

“ It is refreshing to tind in Mr. Hueffer a true and a modern poet—at 
once realistic and romantic—who, in his own vivid way, flashes forth 
pathos and humour, and, in fine, feels aloud.’’"—Saturday Review. 


MY ERRATIC PAL 
By Captain ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This is ‘a human document’ in poetic guise, and much of it is rea] 
poetry.” —Referee. 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 


By the late Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON, Author 
of “‘ The Quest for Truth,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


“ A striking note of originality. 
stimulating k.”"—-Westminster Gazette. 

“In this volume the author has left a legacy of incalculable value to 
humanity.’’—Globe. 

“ Professor Thompson's book, more especially at this moment, will 
make anyone ponder, so thoughtful and moderate is its tone.”—World, 

“ A thoughtful and stimulating volume.”—Times, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS 


A Baffling Detective Story. By J. R. WATSON and 
A. J. REES, Authors of “ The Hampstead Mystery.” 
6s. net. 

An unusually mystifying tale even for a detective story, for it contains 

a mystery within a mystery. 
“ A clever tale, the secret excellently kept.”"—Times, 
** Ingeniously constructed, subtly apalytical, and brightly written.” 
——Scotaman , 


Mr. CUSHING & Mile. DU CHASTEL | 
By FRANCES RUMSEY. 65s. 


“This novel places Miss Rumsey among the little group of writers 
of fiction whose work counts, It is one of the most subtle, the most delicate 
works of fiction that have come before us for years ; astonishingly good.” 

—Saturday Review. 


WOMEN AND SOLDIERS 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Tweedie touches on many controversial subjects from love-making, 
war-marriages, war-babies, divorce, Sa, ee dissipation, the 
great work done by women, co-operative sekeeping, women's con- 

scription, wages and work. She interlards her wisdom with much humour. 


[READY NEXT WEEK. 








net. 


. A profoundly interesting and 


| JOHN LANE, 
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This, and nothing less than this, is what the Government 
has pledged itself to advance to, gradually, and at its own 
time. It is for this advance that Mr. Montagu has now 
to eepese the immediately practicable steps. 

We have no inkling of what there may be in Mr. Montagu’s 
draft Report. But, waiving the innumerable points of 
detail and side issues with which Indian official life is strewn, 
we do not see that there can, by the very nature of the case, 
be any gradual approach to responsibility. The door must 
either be open or shut. The head of the department, 
whether Minister or Member of Council, Commissioner or 
Director, must either be “ responsible” to the Legislature 
or not, either take his policy from the majority or not, either 
be dismissible by that majority or not. But there are 
on to the Government at least two ways of getting round 
the difficulty. One is to adopt an old suggestion of Sir 
Theodore Morison, and hand over, as an experiment, one 
or two Provinces, so far as their civil administration is con- 
cerned, to Ministries virtually chosen, directed and 
dismissible by the majorities of the Provincial Legislatures, 
however constituted. It is doubtful whether such a project 
is at present practicable. The other is to follow the plan of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, who has lately done so much to make both 
officials and Nationalists face the problem, that the adminis- 
tration of every Province should be at once divided into 
two parts, with distinct departments and budgets. One 
part of the government, comprising those branches which 
cannot at once be handed over, would remain as at present. 
The other part, including such branches of government as 
Health, Education and Public Works, together with the 
finance of these, should be placed under Members of Council 
or Ministers chosen by the Lieutenant-Governor from among 
the majority of the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 
Towards the one part of his government the Lieutenant- 
Governor would be much as the Governor of the Union of 
South Africa is towards the territories that he rules as High 
Commissioner. Towards the other part of his government, 
the Lieutenant-Governor would hold a position similar to 
that of the Governor of any “ Responsible Government 
Colony.” Every five or seven years the line of demarcation 
between the two parts of the government should be shifted, 
such additional territory being handed over to the Ministry 
responsible to the Legislature as experience might from 
time to time indicate. This method of approach to the 
goal would be not a sham, but a gradually increasing trial 
of the real thing. There is no other way of teaching 
responsibility than by genuinely according it. 


MR. MacCARTHY’S STUDIES 
Remnants, By Desmonp MacCartuy. Constable. 5s. net. 


Mr. MacCarthy’s spirit is akin to that of a fastidious 
collector. His coaveliin mood is one of comic excitement 
over his discoveries. His treasure, however, is not the 
usual collector’s treasure—china or old books or any kind 
of antiquities. He is a connoisseur rather of amusing 
sensations, and he seeks them alike in the music-hall and 
the menagerie and among the more laughable (if we may 
be forgiven such a word) errors of the heart of man. What 
gives his report on these things its peculiar fascination 
is the fact that he is at once a gossip and a philosopher. 
One may take as an example his criticism of Dan Leno, 
which begins with a brief philosophical dissertation on 
nonsense, containing the admirable sentence : 
Nonsense is a challenge to the whole of life; a direct appeal 
to feeling, to which children and even the slow-witted respond ; 
the one mode of lyrical emotion open to those who are not poets. 


Mr. MacCarthy, however, is not content to initiate us 
into the meaning of nonsense, and to analyse the particular 
appeal of the nonsense of Dan Leno. He gives us before 
the end of his essay the perfect anecdote : 

On the second day of his confinement in a private asylum [Dan 


Leno] got up an ans with one of the attendants about the 
correctness of the hall clock. ‘* That clock’s wrong,” he said. 


** No, sir, the clock’s quite right.”’ ‘‘ I tell you it’s wrong.” ‘*‘ No, 
sir, it’s quite right.” ‘* Then, ifit’s right, what’s it doing here ?” 
The essay on Dan Leno is a review of a biography, and so, no 
doubt, anecdotes were to be expected. But Mr. MacCarthy’s 
gift for the fine anecdote or example is apparent in nearly 
every essay in his book. The reference to Rossini in the 





essay on “Tears” is as good as the story about Dan Leno: 


Sometimes the occasions on which a man is reported to have 
wept are extraordinarily illuminating. Take the instance of Rossini, 
He is recorded to have t three times: once when he heard 
Paganini play for the first time, once when the début of one of his 
operas was hissed, and once when, ret late, he let fall into 
a piece of ornamental water the truffled duck he was carrying 
home to supper. 

“After that,” says Mr. MacCarthy, “we feel that we 
know Rossini.” That is true. But it was Mr. MacCarthy 
who introduced us. His essays, slight though they are, 
are all of them introductions to human nature by means 
of anecdote and philosophy. In this essay on Tears, for 
example, he raises, and attempts as a philosopher to answer, 
some interesting questions, among them: “ Why should 
people who hardly ever cry over anything that happens 
to them, cry profusely over books?” Some of those who 
weep easily are inclined to suspect themselves of possessi 

a special gift of lovingkindness, but Mr. MacCarthy will 
not have it so. ‘‘ Sympathy,” he contends, “ is a separate 
human emotion, distinct from affection ;... and... crying 
has become the natural expression of this distinct emotion, 
when it reaches intensity.” Why, then, have Englishmen 
in the mass set themselves so determinedly against giving 
way to this natural expression of a perfectly decent emotion ? 

Most Englishmen tend to think that only feeble folk weep; a 
great mistake. And in ape my of having learnt that they 
must repress tears when they spring from their own pain and distress 
they come to regard all tears, including those which spring from 
sympathy, as signs of weakness. 

As Mr. MacCarthy says, questions of this sort are uninterest- 
ing to many people. It would be difficult, we fancy, to 
imagine a “why” that would be uninteresting to Mr. 
MacCarthy. He is a writer in whom the analytic and 
the «sthetic, the inquisitive and the sensitive impulses 
are almost equally balanced. Hence his excellence and 
originality as a critic. 

Mr. MacCarthy’s humour as a collector of curiosities 
is never happier than when he is writing about animals— 
caged animals, we should say ; in other words, townsmen’s 
animals. He is evidently one of those for whom lion-tamers 
have not lived in vain. Not that he takes any pleasure 
in the music-hall tricks of animals. He is enthralled 
by the romance of the lion-tamer’s destiny, but the mere 
spectacle of the animals which the showman has brought 
together is enough for him without the aid of tricks and 
similar perversities. He finds sufficient amusement in 
contemplating an animal without asking it to perform. 
There was the two-horned African rhinoceros at the Wonder 
Zoo, for instance—a smooth-skinned animal with “a 
choleric and saurian eye.” 

The skin of this animal does not fall in heavy folds like that 
of the Asiatic species; of it no poet could write, ‘‘ Rhinoceros, 
your hide is all undone.” Naturalists describe it as a “ truly 
fearful opponent... .” It is an animal difficult to please. The 
Asiatic rhinoceros can be placated (so they say) by anyone who 


has the nerve to lift up one of the heavy flaps of hide and remove 
the parasites collected there ; but I do not see how one is to please 


the smooth African rhinoceros. 


Mr. MacCarthy’s humour is gentle, steady and pervasive. 
It is a charming element in each of these studies of animals, 
comedians and great men, which make up the present 
book. His portraits of Butler, Meredith and Gladstone, 
his pictures of the houses of Cecil Rhodes and Kruger, 
are touched into brilliant life by it. It saves him from 
the extravagances of both hero-worship and censoriousness. 
Mr. MacCarthy has himself, we should say, a large capacity 
for hero-worship. We are sure he is not like the young 
poet, mentioned by him, of whom Victor Hugo said: “ He 
will never write well; he did not turn pale on meeting 
me.” Mr. MacCarthy is sufficiently sensitive to turn 
pale. On the other hand, he is constantly pouring a stream 
of critical humour on the hero-worshipping side of human 
nature. One of his most amusing essays—or ought one to 
call it a short story ?—is composed chiefly of the humours 
of the debased form of hero-worship known as snobbery. 
The feelings of ordinary human be: in the presence 
of the great are evidently a favourite theme. The sketch 
entitled “Too Much Tact” gives us an almost painfully 
comic description of the discomforts experienced by colonial 
ladies and gentlemen at a luncheon in honour of some 


Royal visitors. 
f we must find fault with some of the essays, sketches, 
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studies and stories in Remnants, it is only because in size 
they are too like those tiny bottles of wine called “ nips,” 
which are served at certain popular restaurants. The 
wine is, in the present instance, delicious, but there is not 
quite enough of it. Occasionally, however, Mr. MacCarthy 
uses the short form with such exquisite skill that one 
would not wish another word to be added. His imaginary 
— of the aged Voltaire in ‘“‘ A Hermit’s Day,” and 
is dramatisation of the rogueries of picture-dealers in 
“The Brothers Brindle,” are examples of brilliant work 
on small, canvases, which are also canvases of exactly 
the right size. For the rest, it is a tribute to the quality 
of Mr. MacCarthy’s mind that he seldom speaks without 
one’s wishing he would speak longer. His work is subtle 
in taste, comic in attitude, carefully original in criticism, 
fine in observation, the work of an artist. 


THE CITY 


OME of the fifty millions of dividend money disbursed 
S by the Government on the Ist inst. appears to have 
been utilised for the purchase of 5 per cent. War 
Loan, which gives a slightly higher yield than the National 
War Bonds. This operation does not, however, give the 
Government fresh funds for the conduct of the war, but, 
no doubt, considerable amounts have found their way into 
the purchase of National War Bonds. Markets are quite 
steady, but with little business doing. The Shell Transport 
Company is increasing its ordinary share capital from 
£5,000,000 to £12,000,000, and proposes to give the ordinary 
shareholders a bonus of three new fully paid shares for every 
five shares held. Bearing in mind the fact that a year ago 
shareholders were given the opportunity of taking one new 
share at 20s. for every four held, it will be seen that they 
have done remarkably well out of this gigantic oil com- 
bination. On the news of the bonus being published, the 
shares jumped on Wednesday from a little over £6 to £7. 
The revision of the blue-book rates paid for requisitioned 
vessels which has now been announced is welcome to the 
shipping industry as a whole, which has certainly undergone 
some fluctuations since the outbreak of war. For the 
first year or two shipowners were able to make unheard-of 
profits; then, as gradually practically all their vessels 
came to be requisitioned by the Government and operating 
costs in the matter of labour, materials and insurance 
steadily increased, there came a time when some companies 
owning merchant steamers found they were running them 
at a loss. The Chamber of Shipping took up the matter 
with the Shipping Controller, and after long negotiations 
has obtained a revision of rates, the Shipping Controller 
stating that he is “ satisfied that the proposals of the Cham- 
ber have been conceived in a moderate spirit and that the 
margin of profit which the new rates contain is not more 
than may be considered reasonable, having regard to the 
necessity of providing for the contingencies of the future 
arising out of the conditions under which the mercantile 
marine is necessarily being employed at the present time.’% 
At the outset the industry was permitted to make excessive 
profits ; later on, matters went to the other extreme and 
some owners were compelled to run ships at a loss. It is 
to be hoped that the new rates will work out fairly to all 
concerned. 
* ** * 

Some time ago it was the Scandinavian exchanges which 
were attracting the greatest amount of attention in this 
country. More recently it has been the Swiss exchange, 
and now it is the Spanish rate which is very much against 
London, the £ sterling now purchasing only 16.73 pesetas, 
as compared with 26.27 at the end of June, 1914. These 
exchanges are following much the same course in the United 
States, and the National City Bank of New York in its May 
circular gives the following explanation as to why the 
peseta should be at such a high premium in America, as well 
as in the United Kingdom: 

The discount upon dollar credits in Spain is due to the close relation 
existing between the dollar and the pound sterling. The trade 
between Spain and the United States yields a balance favourable 
to the latter, but the trade between England and Spain is heavily 


against England, and since the pound sterling is artificially supported 
in New York it is ible for Madrid to convert its sterling credits 


into New York exchange, thus enabling it to sell doliats. 


The same circular has some interesting remarks to make 
with regard to the Italian exchange, viz. : 

In our relations with Italy the situation is reversed from what 
it is in our relations with Spain. The mint par of the Italian lira 
in United States money is the same as that of the French and Swiss 
franc and the Spanish peseta, 19.3, but while peseta drafts have 
been selling in the last few days at better than 4 pesetas to the 
dollar, lire drafts have sold as low as 9 lire to the dollar. This shows 
the degree of confusion and disorganisation which exists, and all 
because the free movements of the money metals are suspended, 
and no international medium of exchange exists. 

It appears that for the eight months ending February last 
the exports from the U.S.A. to Italy amounted to 
$322,000,000, against $21,000,000 of imports, which shows 
that Italy is steadily increasing her purchases and decreasing 
her sales. Government action cannot, of course, convert 
a passive balance of trade into an active one, but some 
Government control of the international rates of exchange 
will probably be forced upon the nations of the world after 
the war, or ordinary business will, in many cases, become 
impossible. 
* * * 
The rubber market is in an interesting state. With the 
increasing restrictions upon the shipment of this apy 
the feeling has been gaining ground that prices are likely 
to be lower for some months to come, and when the United 
States Government recently decreed that imports of rubber 
into that country for the three months ending July of this 
year are to be restricted to a maximum aggregate of 25,000 
tons, the professional side of the market became somewhat 
apprehensive as to the immediate course of quotations. 
Rubber now occupies the exceptional position of being 
the only commodity which is lower in price now than before 
the war. In 1914 it touched 3s. 0}d. per Ib. and the average 
price for the year was 2s. 5d.; the present price is about 
2s. 13d. In June of last year the importation of rubber 
into the United Kingdom was nominally restricted by the 
Government to 2,000 tons a month, although, as a matter 
of fact, considerably more is coming in. It remains to be 
seen whether these restrictions will result in a lessening of 
the consumption, or whether, when stocks near depletion, 
the American and our own Governments will permit larger 
shipments. Hitherto, the increased demand—certainly not 
diminished by the war—has practically absorbed all the 
increased production, and it is difficult to see how the 
United States can carry out its enormous war programme 
with a smaller consumption of rubber tyres. Taking the 
long view, people connected with the industry are as optimis- 
tic as ever, for, they say, the great markets of Europe are 
bare of this commodity and will be eager to import fresh 
stocks directly the war is over. The chief difficulty that 
the weaker companies will experience if the restrictions 
continue is in the direction of finance, and some of the trust 
companies may benefit thereby, although they themselves 
have estates to nurse. As is usual, adversity is causing 
the industry to set its house in order. The Government 
of the Federated Malay States has made an important 
concession in connection with the export duty, and &@ con- 
certed restriction of output is being forced upon the industry, 
although, as again is customary, voluntary action cannot 
apparently be relied upon to produce the desired effect. 
The Chairman of the Linggi Plantations, at the shareholders 
meeting a few days ago, stated that although intervention 
and control by the Government is not always an unmixed 
blessing, he considered it desirable that the Government 
should assume some temporary form of control over the 
quantity of rubber produced and some fixity of selling price. 
I would suggest to the Rubber Growers’ Association that, 
if they have not already done so, they might advantageously 
study the coffee valorisation scheme which the Brazil Gov- 
ernment carried through so successfully. The rubber 
share market is hesitating. The speculative holder is half- 
inclined to sell, fearing that prices may go lower, but is 
apprehensive as to whether he would be able to buy back, 
for most rubber shareholders are convinced as to the future 
of the industry and are not very free sellers. This much is 
clear, that rubber shares are more peace investments than 
war investments. Perhaps the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs will enable the rubber companies to obtain a 
revision of the statutory allowance of 10 per cent. which 
was laid down for them in connection with the excess 
profits duty, by which they are hit more hardly than any 
other industry. Emit Davies. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., 


F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and 
Work. 


By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With Por- 
traits. 8vo. ros. net. 


The Times :—“ Well worth reading and of much value in the history 
of British science.” 
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By MARGARET TODD, M.D. (“ Graham Travers’’) 
With Portraits. 8vo. _ 18s. net. “i ee 
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Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps 
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By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net. 


The Observer :—‘‘ Mr. Blackwood has written an interesting, even an 
arresting book.” 


THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
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By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD and VIOLET 
PEARN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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An Outline of a Policy of Individualism. 
By HENRY MEULEN. 


The author criticises the Socialist diagnosis | 
of industrial inequity, and shows that the cause | 
of the exploitation of labour lies in our banking | 
and currency laws. The remedy lies in an exten- | 
sion of individual liberty. 
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THE FUTURE 
OF BRITAIN 


O you réalisé that the material 
progréss of the nations of the 
world is largely determined by 

the coal supply of those nations ? 


We have our rich coalfields to thank 
for much of our past prosperity; we 
must conserve the produce of our coal- 
fields if that prosperity is to continue 
in the difficult years that are ahead. 


For our coal reserves are by no means inex- 
haustible: we possess less than Germany and 
infinitely less than America. Yet at the same 
time we are consuming coal at a far greater 
proportionate rate than our chief competitors. 


This shortsighted policy must stop. Much of 
our coal consumption is unnecessary: out of 
the 187 million tons annually consumed in this 
country before the war, 60 were used in 
factories, 31 in the iron and steel industries, 
35 for domestic purposes—and in these directions 
enormous savings are possible. 


In the New England that is to be after the 
war—the New England wherein steady work 
and meticulous economy will have to pay the 
cost of the war—crude coal must be consumed 
only where no efficient substitute is available. 


In the home and in the factory Gas, the purified essence of 
coal, must take its place. When coal is burnt in furnace or 
grate half its value is wasted up the chimney in soot and 
smoke: when it is distilled in the retort-house of the gas 
works the maximum heating power is secured, together with 
a number of precious residuals which are entirely lost when 
crude coal is consumed. 


The financial situation and prospects of the nation demand 
that in this urgent matter public opinion shall be sound and 
public action united. The Board of Fuel Research will give 
a definite lead when its investigations are concluded ; mean- 
while write to us for free copies of our special ‘‘ Industrial 
Efficiency” and ‘“‘ Domestic Efficiency”’ numbers of “A 
Thousand and One Uses for Gas ’’—which offer practical 
solutions of the problem. 


The British Commercial Gas Association 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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